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HE LONDON Hotels Informa- 

tion Service, 98 Brook Street, 
London, W. 1, lists hotels within 
an hour and a half of Piccadilly 
Circus, as well as accommodations 
in central London. 


Keeping cool is no problem at 
Athabasca Glacier in Jasper Na- 
tional Park where fleet of snow- 
mobiles takes tourists on @ four- 
mile jaunt across and around gla- 
cier. Charge: $2.00 for adults, 
$1.00 for children five to fourteen. 


Taxi fares in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, have been price fixed; 
tourists can now see at a glance 


posted fees for trip from air- 
port, around city, etc. 


Fairs, fiestas and gala occasions 
_. . Fair, Reading Pa., September 
7.14... . Southern States Exhibi- 
tion and Fair, Charlotte, N.C., 
September 29-October 4... . Star- 
light Opera, San Diego, Cal., Sep- 
tember 4-14 . - - Los Angeles 
County Fair, Pomona, Cal., Sep- 
tember 12-28... - Fair, Danbury, 
Conn., September 27-October 5 
_ , . Eastern States Exposition, 
W. Springfield, Mass., September 
14-21. 


Vienna Telephone Company not 
only offers recipes, correct musical 
pitch and snow conditions at any 
point in Austria, it now will plan 
walking and hiking tours for vaca- 
tionists through September. The 
number to call is A-0-67. 


Eastern Air Lines has re- 
ceived a permit from the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to operate 
an air route to Mexico City di- 
rectly across the Gulf of Mex- 
‘co from New Orleans. 


In Connecticut every State po- 
lice car on patrol carries a Copy of 
the State Development Commis- 
sion’s directory of vacation re- 
sorts. and officers on duty will be 
glad to tell motorists where over- 
night or vacation accommodations 
are available. 


The Philippi Covered Bridge 
Centennial, August 28-30, will 
mark the 100th anniversary of 
completion of one of the longest 
two-lane covered bridges in the 
nation and the only one currently 
serving as a Federal highway link. 


The Cunard luxury motor ship 
Brittanic will embark January 31 
from New York on a 65-day all- 
Mediterranean cruise. Fares begin 


at $1,275. 


The Clipper Line’s Stella Po- 
laris will make three winter 
cruises to the West Indies and 
South America, sailing from New 
Orleans, the first one leaving Jan- 
uary 9. 


me 


Although coronation cere- 
monies in London next year 
will be closed to the general 
public, the procession to and 
from Westminster Abbey will 
be open for review by people 
with special permission. Thos. 
Cook & Sons, either here or 
abroad, is handling applica- 
tions for tickets. 


Exchange rate of Israeli 
pound has been cut from 
$1.40 to $1.05 on all-inclusive 


tour prices. 


Florida Board of Parks and His- 
toric Memorials. Tallahassee. of- 
fers a free folder containing in- 
formation on overnight stops, 
bathing, boating. fishing. 


Only world-wide charge account 
plan now in operation ts the Uni- 
versal Air Travel Plan operated by 
71 scheduled, certificated airlines. 


Holland-America Line has am- 
pbitiously scheduled ten winter 
cruises to the West Indies and 
South America ranging from five 
to thirty-nine days on their luxury 
flagship Nieuw Amsterdam and 
the economy sister ships, Ryndam 
and Maasdam. 


Japan Travel Information Office 
has reopened in the U. S. at 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


French National Railroads 
has made available to the pub- 
lic a complete map of the rail- 
road systems of the Continent. 


An organization has been set up 
in Sweden to introduce visiting 
Americans to people having simi- 
lar interests and jobs. The Swed- 
‘sh National Committee for Study 
Travel takes American home-mak- 
ers into Swedish homes, school- 


teachers into Swedish schools, etc. 


International Air Transport 


Association is attempting to intro- 


duce tourist fares on intra-Euro- 
pean air services. 


American Airlines’ passen- 
gers stopping over in Buffalo 
can reserve an automobile 
through the airline from the 
Huron U-Driv-It Corp., 4 
Hertz licensee- 


Northwest Airlines is offering 
four all-expense tours of the Pa- 
cific Northwest in cooperation 
with Arctic Alaska Travel Service 
of Seattle, including stops at Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Hood, and Olympic 
National Parks, Seattle, Portland, 
Victoria, and Vancouver. 


Among many exciting events in 
Venice this September are the 
World Congress of Artists, Sep- 
tember 22 to 305, Repatian gd” Sep- 
tember 7; I nternational Theatre 
Festival, September 23 to October 
5, and International Film Festival 
through September 12. 
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Clothes Conscious 


e Here are some cruise tips 
on what to wear. . . where. 


e The man can _ achieve 
comfort through lightweight 
fabrics that are porous and 
wrinkle-resistant. The mira- 
cle fibers, woven in blends 
like Palm Beach, attain this. 
Its linen-like weaves and 
vivid deeper colors are found 
in slacks, jackets and also 
evening wear. 


e I suggest combining colors 
adaptable for mixing’ or 
matching jacket and slacks 
and thus versatile for both 
sports or more formal dress. 


e The distaff side should re- 
member tropical nights can 
be unexpectedly cool; hence 
their lightweight suntime- 
moonlight wardrobe should 
have a softly styled great 
coat. 


e If it is of a cashmere, or 
newer luxury fabrics like 
soft Somersville Sheared An- 
gora, you'll have an around- 
the-clock, around-the-world 
coat. It’s perfect as a wrap 
over your evening clothes or 
tossed over any type of day- 
time wear. 


e Pale champagne color or 
soft pastels are sleek and 
neutral and go with about 
everything. 


e Double your travel fun— 
step out in style! 


J. Wilfrid Gagen 
Director 
Fashion Bureau 


By Ted Taylor 


Barber-pole beacon on Hatteras 
has protected shipping since 1798. 


LTHOUGH IT MAY BE denied in Falmouth or 
Provincetown, America has a baby Cape Cod 
and Dixie is the owner. 

Spurring south from the North Carolina coast, it 
goes by the name of Hatteras and lies well below 
_ the icicle belt. Many a seaman has been shaken by 
its wildness but comparatively few travelers have 
visited it because nature blockaded all but the 
adventuresome. 

In mid-summer, asphalt was smoothed over a 
stretch of Dare County sand, and the welcome mat 
was tossed out. Highway 158 now strétches through 
dunes, scrub trees and picturesque Outer Bank vil- 
lages clear to Cape Hatteras. Until that deed was 
accomplished, you could ride a lurching local bus, 
fly by charter plane, or risk your car over seven- 
teen miles of tortuous sand track. 

So formidable was that sand, rutted sometimes 
two feet deep, that even residents of northerly 
Outer Bank communities had not visited Hatteras. 
The Howells, for instance, who own a line of 
sparkling cottages at Nag’s Head, had never ven- 
tured out on the Cape. They were not alone. 

To claim the area is an exact Cape Cod replica in 
personality and soil would be unfair and untrue to 
both. But to predict Cape Hatteras will rise in 
equal stature is as sound as a Dare fisherman’s 
word—and that’s golden. Dare County folk say 


Fishing off the Cape is not a quiet sport; finny 
adversaries come gargantuan and itching for a fight. 


Hatteras will be America’s finest year-around At- 
lantic vacationland. They have some powerful 
arguments. 

For one thing, nature’s stove—the Gulf Stream 
—hblesses Hatteras. Only Florida has managed to 
attract that super-heated waterway closer to its 
shores. With the Stream gliding by at ten miles dis- 
tance, Hatteras has balmy skies while snows are 
falling a bit northward. Proof is citrus fruit thriv- 
ing at Buxton, a Hatteras village. 

The State of North Carolina has treasured this 
jewel for years, aided and abetted to a certain ex- 
tent by some of the hardy Outer Bankers who pre- 
ferred quiet and a life uninterrupted by visitors. It 
was a 50-mile castle of isolation. 


State-operated, toll-free ferries across Oregon Inlet 
connect Nags Head and Hatteras but are now inadequate. 
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Surf casting for channel bass at the point of Cape 
Hatteras presents a pretty picture in summer twilight. 


Now, its whaie bone fences can be scen by travel- 
ers, and visitors can at last listen to the Elizabethan 
lilt of Outer Bankers as they discuss the weather, 
the run of the fish, and maybe recall rescues 
of mariners in the raging surf on black nights. 
They ll seldom talk of more with “outsiders.” 

Action is preferable to talk on the Outer Banks, 
anyway. With January and February the only real 
chilblain months of the Dare County year, swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting, tromping the dunes, comb- 
ing the beaches amidst aged’ hulks, and sight-seeing 
through places hallowed by early history, are the 
wares offered to the visitor. 

The Outer Banks mean Kitty Hawk of Wright 
brother’s fame; Fort Raleigh and the Waterside 


ia iy. i 
Comely Hatteras Island miss paints sea shells 
to sell to souvenir-seeking visitors on the island. 
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Monument at Kitty Hawk marking memorable flight 
of the Wright Brothers thrusts majestically skyward. 


Theatre production of Paul Green’s Lost Colony; 
Jockey Ridge and the highest sand dunes in the 
east. All in addition to Hatteras itself. So far as 
cash outlay is concerned, Hatteras and environs are 
below par—at least for the time being. 

For example, the bridge to Manteo is toll-free, as 
is the ferry across to Hatteras island. On famed 
Roanoke Island, claimant to the first white child 
born in America, and where Manteo is located, you 
can visit Fort Raleigh and the museum without 
charge. You have to pay for a seat at the perform- 
ance of the Lost Colony but it’s worth it. The 
Mother Grapevine, on Roanoke, is free; so is 
Wright Memorial at Kitty Hawk. 

The mood of the Outer Banks, perhaps culminat- 
ing in the barber pole stripes of Hatteras Light- 
house near Buxton, prevails as far north as the 
Carolina border. Riding south on Route 17, you 
skirt by the Dismal Swamp canal, a juniper-water 
ditch with twinings of scuppernong grapes on the 
bank. The mood begins there and continues south- 
eastward. Even in December, fields around Coin- 
jock and Barco, still on the mainland, are green 
and provident—the Gulf Stream influence again. 

Just before bridging Currituck Sound at Point 
Harbor, you can begin to sniff salt air and if that 
develops an appetite—slam on your brakes. An 
unpretentious place known as the Grill is hard by 


Lonely Cape Hatteras May Soon Be America’s Champion Playground 


Hatteras beaches may soon resemble some of their more crowded neighbors to the south such as Wrightsville shown here. 


the approach to the bridge and serves a seafood 
platter that can be pitted against any in the land. 
The cost is less than $2.00 per person. 

It’s often said that first-time travelers to the 
Banks are disappointed on arrival. Instead of soli- 
tary splendor, the view is beach cottages and often 
a shapely collection of sun-tanning females. The 
northern end of this particular section of the 
Carolina Banks was developed first, ‘beginning in 
about 1929—hence the trim cottages, bathing 
beauties and thoroughly civilized look. It’s the Kill 
Devil Hills-Kitty Hawk area. In fact, one new and 
rather splashy resort outfit about a mile north of 
where Route 158 swings south to parallel the 
ocean, has sloganed, “Go native in luxury.” At the 
Sea Ranch, where celebrities occasionally hob-nob, 
you only have to’ breathe and-eat—the rest is done 
for you. Expensively. 


Sweeping Landscape , 

On the horizon are the Wright Memorial and 
Jockey Ridge. Sixty feet high, of gray Carolina 
granite, the ‘modern Memorial perches on Kill 
Devil Hill where the Wright brothers tested their 
flying machine. Climbing to the top, you see a 
sweeping landscape. The inside steps of the shaft 
play a trick on most people. Steep and close, they 
pull at leg muscles as you ascend and descend. 
Walking down Kill Devil Hill to the parking area, 
you suddenly find your leg muscles in knots. A five 
minute rest is prescribed. 

Jockey Ridge, four miles south, affords another 


high altitude view: Currituck Sound, the town of © 


Manteo in the distance, and a little place called 
Soundside. This is not suggested for people with 
faint hearts—it’s a half-hour hike to the top of the 
ridge. mons 


Kitty Hawk and,~further’ down, Nag’s Head, - 


won't strike’you as living up to advance notices of 
the Carolina Outer Banks. Even the Chamber of 


Commerce and the N.C. State Travel bureau are 


refreshingly frank about this. “Nag’s Head in the . we 


last two decades has developed a carnival midway 
and other appurtenances of a modern beach and is 
no longer considered typical of the Outer Banks,” 
is what the folder says. But Nag’s Head, deriving 
its name from the old practice of luring seaman 
ashore by lugging a navigational light on a horse’s 
back, has advantages in hotel accommodations, mo- 
tels, shops and varied stores. There is a State Al- 
coholic store at Nag’s Head for those preferring 
strong beverage. Depending on European or 
American plan, rooms run from $3.00 to $10.00 a 
day. Cottages are to be had with two bedrooms, 
complete kitchen facilities, stall showers, for as lit- 
tle as $6.00 a day. 


Informal Pattern 


Permanent residents of Nag’s Head are inn keep- 
ers, fishermen, tradesmen. Untypical, perhaps, but 
interesting, is the owner of the inevitable sea 
curio shop. He’s an expert on sea shells and has the 
definite stamp of an uncurable beachcomber. He 
roams off to Pacific islands or elsewhere on collec- 
tion trips during the winter. Spring, fall and sum- 
mer he can be found behind the counter in a pair 
of well-worn khaki pants and tennis shoes. He fits 
perfectly into the informal pattern of the Banks. 

All of this, however, is just in passing. Once you 
leave Nag’s Head, ignoring the cut-off road that 
will lead you across a bridge to Manteo, the real 
fun is on. Ahead lies America’s newest vacationland. 
Cottages and stores become less frequent, then 
vanish altogether. 

You drive by a lonely fisherman’s hut; his nets 
are drying. If you stop, you'll find him friendly but 
reserved. Then you pass a forlorn and weather- 
beaten cluster of abandoned Coast Guard build- 
ings. You are on Bodie Island, although it isn’t an 
island anymore. Bodie Light, looking west as you 
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to a 


continue down 158, is still in use. A private hunting 
and fishing club covers a considerable area of this 
land just north of Oregon Inlet. 

Until 1950, this nine-mile stretch from Nag’s 
Head to Oregon Inlet was treacherous sand track. 
The inlet, dividing the mainland continuance of 
Bodie Island and Hatteras Island, is several miles 
wide, famed for channel bass fishing in fall and 
spring, and is the jump-off point for many duck 
hunters during the shotgun season. A ferry crosses 
the inlet. 

This is not an ordinary ferry. Someday there 
will be a formal dock and much mechanical fan- 
fare to its departure. Now, cars and trucks are 
jammed aboard as the ferry snubs against the sand 
bank. It backs out in an unbelievable maneuver 
and whisks across the inlet to make another bank 
landing on the Hatteras side. 


Sand and Sea 


That Hatteras Gia is different from the bank 
regions to the north is immediately evident. Pull- 
ing off the ferry, only one thing shatters an horizon 
that is otherwise sea, sand and untouched beach- 
land. The bleached, shingled Pea Island Coast 
Guard Station looms high less than a mile from 
where the ferry puts in. Directly in front of the 
station, on the beach, is cast up flotsam. Driftwood 
collectors can have a field day here. «Sp 

Quite near the Coast Guard:station is a haunt for 
Canadian geese that arrive in late fall. In fact, this 
entire end of the island is a game preserve. Water- 
fowl gather on a low, flat plain-like ground that 
stretches from-the road west :to the sound. Snow 
geese winter here. Invitingly photogenic, they move 
massively in a picture frame setting of :pure,white 
against the restless waters of the sound, Personal 
experience advises not to approach’ too. close ..to 
the flock. They'll wheel off in a thunder, of, wings 
when frightened. 

Between this haven and. ‘Rodan! are, beiicen, 


miles of dunes and saw grass, another vavant:Coast: 
_ Guard station, a few huts, a scattering of -wind-bent 


scrub trees—all beautiful in utter loneliness. The 
Atlantic Ocean spanks up a good surf along here 
only a quarter mile or so from the road. Take 
your pick of sunning, bathing or surf fishing and 
you might be the only person on the beach within 
eyesight. 

At Rodanthe, life revolves around the Coast 
Guard station. The old timers still call it Chicama- 
comico, an Indian name. Midgettes are the pre- 
dominant family, and a wise, gnarled Chief named 
Midgette is commander of the station. Cited sev- 
eral times for heroism in sea rescues, “Captain” 
Midgette, a deeply religious man who leads the 
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meal-time prayer in the station mess, has lived all 
but his sea years on the Banks. If he'll talk, and 
that depends upon his mood, you can hear fascinat- 
ing stories. 

At night, up in the tower of the station, a sea- 
man watches the movement of vessels around the 
Cape. A long glass and many cups of coffee are his 
companions. It was this way 50 years ago. Time 
does not go fast at Rodanthe. Elderly people of 
Rodanthe, in fact, prefer to celebrate Christmas on 
the ancient English date of January 6. Old Christ- 
mas is noted for its oyster roast. 

Early records say that. white men first saw Hat- 
teras and the banks when English sea captains 
Amadas and Barlow sailed two ships around the 
Cape in 1584. Indians called it “Haterask” then. 
Sir Walter Raleigh didn’t arrive on the scene until 
later. As years passed, ships wrecked on the Banks 
and the survivors came ashore to live. Descendants 
of the shipwrecked seamen are the real Outer 
Bankers of today. Except for the era when they 
lured ships to the Banks for plundering, life has 
been quiet. So quiet, in fact, that no jails exist, no 
police and no local taxes or government. That will 
change now, of course. Almost 3,000 people are 
permanent residents of the seven villages. 

From Rodanthe, you travel by Waves, Salvo and 
Avon—sparse, quaint and unhurried. Then there is 
miraculous Buxton. Ten years ago, land was cheap 
on the Banks. Even in 1948, real estate could be 
purchased for less than $100 an acre. Ten years 
from now, this same virgin ground will likely be 
covered with cottages and the regulation lot of 
beach motels. Accordingly, cost is now high. 

Buxton is located on the hook of the Cape. Dead 
ahead of it is Hatteras Lighthouse, tallest in Amer- 
ica and perhaps the most historic: Originally, Hat- 
teras Light was erected i in 1798 on orders of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The present structure was 
completed:in 1870. Sea captains cherish.its prob- 
ing white beam. Cottages, available from-Maude 
White,’ are ‘under the shadow ofthe light. A new 
group of them, in modern..decor at double the 
rates of Mrs. White’s :Cottages ‘(around $35 a 
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Fishing is one of major industries..of the Outer; Banks. "5... 


week), have gone up at Buxton. A dozen additional 
rentals are planned for opening in early spring. 

Buxton’s citrus fruit days began, the story goes, 
years ago when a grapefruit seed fell from a bag 
of garbage into the sand. The seed liked the sandy 
loam and found the warmth of the Gulf Stream 
satisfactory. And soon residents greeted a young 
tree. Now, orange trees also flourish. 

Between Buxton and Hatteras village is a spot 
called Frisco. It contains a small retinue of fisher- 
men and their families and little else. Hatteras vil- 
lage, growing and anticipating a real boom next 
year, is home for some 900 people. Fishing, both 
sport and commercial, is the main enterprise. 
Charter boats from Hatteras forge into the Gulf 
Stream for bouts with dolphin, king mackerel and 
amberjack. Surf fishing is also excellent at this site. 

Channel bass are prime catches from the surf 
at Buxton in October, November and into Decem- 
ber. Bluefish run well in the early spring and late 
fall. The puppy drum gallop through the surf all 
along the Cape in the late fall and again in early 
spring. Sea mullet are prevalent. Fresh water fish- 
ing opportunities are good on the adjacent main- 
land, and hunting guides are plentiful in season. 

Famous among fishermen is Scottie Gibson’s 
Atlantic View Hotel at Hatteras. It’s also a family 
hotel. One of Scottie’s finest contributions to 
pleasure at Hatteras is the food served at the At- 
lantic View. Cottages and apartments are available 
and prices are moderate. 


Carolina Banks 


While the Cape ends at Hatteras village, the 
Carolina Banks extend southward. It is difficult to 
resist the temptation to take a look while basing 
your operations at Hatteras. To visit Ocracoke’s 
sixteen miles of narrow sand strip, where pirate 
Blackbeard was relieved of his head; you can take 
a ferry—no cars. The wreck of the ghost ship Car- 
roll Deering is on Ocracoke. The village is at the 
southern end of the island. Below Ocracoke, and 
again by ferry for another side trip, is the most 
primitive of the “civilized” Banks—Portsmouth. A 


Route 158 winds through woods near Buxton on the Cape. 


bustling total of twenty people live on Portsmouth. 

‘If you are now of the opinion that accommoda- 
tions are not abundant on Hatteras proper and 
Ocracoke, you are right. The region wasn’t quite 
prepared for Highway 158. Besides, the Outer 
Bankers saw no reason to jump the gun. However, 
you can take a chance on finding space or, safer 
still, reserve in advance for the late fall and early 
winter. By spring 1953, the Banks will be in bet- 
ter shape for bed and board. Trucks trundling 
building materials along-~158 are indicative of 
this. 


Rare Commodity 


But perhaps the time to see Hatteras is now. The 
old touch, a wonderful mellow blend of something 
long past and a rebellion against changing too 
much for the future, hangs around the villages. 
That rare 1952 commodity—peace and quiet—is in 
surplus on the Banks. If you’re looking for gay 
night life and wouldn’t settle for a casino dance or 
even a country square, don’t go. The only thing 
that occasionally shatters tranquility is nature’s 
own special Hatteras pot-boil—a good nor’easter. 

On the subject of storms, Outer Banks folk think 
entirely too much propaganda has drifted north 
and west. Gray skies and continuous gales aren’t 
Hatteras. The make-up of the bottom around Hat- 
teras is dangerous to ships; when winds blow, the 
sea water becomes furious and takes whatever toll 
it can. But. the weather is oftener fair than foul; 
the man on the beach seldom suffers anyway. 

In any of her moods, though, Hatteras is dif- 
ferent. Perhaps that’s why people are confident in 
saying it will be America’s Number One Atlantic 


‘vacationland. Never too hot; never too cold. Not 


too expensive; available now by car, plane, bus. 

Victor Meekins, editor of the Coastland Times at 
Manteo, has long carried these words under the 
masthead of his newspaper: “Foremost Region of 
Recreation and Sport, Healthful Living and His- 
torical Interest On The Atlantic Seaboard.” 

Now, what else can you possibly do but call it a 
“Cape Cod” for Dixie? ¢ 


Battered wreckage of ships is a common sight along beach. 


Ge THE Land of the Sky, that moun- 
tain wonderland of western 
North Carolina, we spent ten spec- 
tacular days, for a total cost, includ- 
ing gas, oil, tolls, overnight-stops 
and food, just under $250.00. 

In that time we traveled almost 
the entire length of the fabulous 
Blue Ridge Parkway, from the Vir- 
ginia border to Asheville, toured this 
brisk and modern city, saw Biltmore, 
climbed Mount Mitchell, made a loop 
tour into the Southwest, then on to 
Marion for the last lap of our jour- 
ney. After that, Linville Falls, Grand- 
father Mountain, Boone, West Jeffer- 
son, and so to the Parkway again 
and vacation’s end. 

The trip gave us maximum oppor- 
tunity to see high, tumbling ranges. 
We watched fast moving patterns of 
sunlight and shadow shift and change 
across the steep slopes, caught 
glimpses of peaceful mountain towns, 
smelled the pungent scent of sun- 
warmed spruce. 

If you like your dancing strenuous 
but enjoyable, then square dancing, 
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By Richard Kent 


as practiced in Hendersonville, will 
be your dish. For fishing, it was Fon- 
tana or Hiawassee. There’s good golf 
at Asheville, Tryon, Blowing Rock, 
and other resorts. 

Setting up our budget we allowed 
$90.00 for food, planning as always 
to take in some of the famous dining- 
out places for dinners, filling in the 
gap between dinner and a good early 
breakfast with a light picnic lunch 
and a stop for tea, coffee or a soda 
when the appetite moved. Our sec- 
ond day on the road introduced us to 
the delights’ of Western North Caro- 
lina milkshakés and added those to 
the list as a daily habit. After that, 
operating on the ignorance is bliss 
theory, we shied away from scales till 
the trip’s end. 

Based on sixteen miles to the gal- 
lon for mountain traveling, we al- 
lotted $20.00 to cover gas and oil; 
$90.00 for overnight accommoda- 
tions, leaving a balance of $50.00 for 
tolls, theatre and other amusements. 


Admittedly, corners could have been 
cut on meals and by using the 
cheaper motels. But a vacation is for 
enjoyment, and we let such places 
as the Princess Anne Hotel in Ashe- 
ville, The Lodge in Fontana Village, 
High Hampton Inn at Cashiers help 
make our vacation memorable. 

For the major part of the trip we 
kept to paved roads, though occa- 
sionally we swung off on to good, 


gravel top. The typical dirt read of, 


the mountains at times can be very 
tempting. However, in the high hills 
Zain squalls come up all too quickly. 
‘Then, unless you know how to ne- 
‘gotiate a steep, rain-slick dirt road, 
you travel dangerously. 

For the inexperienced, the curves 


and grades of mountain driving can ; 


‘be trying. A day or so in the hills, 
though, is usually sufficient to put any 
good level country driver at ease. But 
as beginning maxims keep in mind 


that it is often wise to go into second 


or even:third gear down steep grades. 
Excessive use of the pedal can burn 


jout even good brakes. Sound your 


*% 


Go South to Western North Carolina for 


horn frequently when coming around 
blind curves, particularly in daylight. 
At night, oncoming headlights give 
warning to you and the approaching 
motorist. 

Particularly, don’t miss any of the 
scenic overlooks on the stretches be- 
tween Franklin and Cashiers, Hender- 
sonville to Tryon, Marion to Linville, 
or along the Parkway. You are rid- 
ing high when you travel the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, 3,000, 4,000, up to 
6,000 feet. Built along the crest of the 
Ridges, it has the easy grades and 
curves of a boulevard. Where the 
road tops the surrounding country 
you go through high meadows, roll- 
ing land such as Highland Pastures, 
Doughton Park and in places around 
Grandfather. From the overlooks you 
get superb views. Mountains roll to 
the horizon, range on range, gashed 
deeply with valleys, gaps and hidden 
coves. Down there are the mountain 
towns, sparkling little resorts, the 
rivers. From where you sit they look 
like toy towns and toy rivers. 

Clothing was no problem. Slacks 
and sport shirts, a sweater, sports 
jacket for early morning and in the 
evening, suited the male of the fam- 
ily. The distaff side kept in mind the 
non-resort prejudice against shorts 
and slacks in public and, inasmuch 
as we both found pleasure in stop- 
ping en route to: perhaps ask for a 
glass of water at a mountain farm, or 


Lake Lure presents a picture of tranquility 
as viewed from Chimney Rock near Asheville. 


chatting on the porch of a country 
store, shorts were worn only in the 
car. For the rest, a packable nylon 
suit and blouse for town wear and 
the mountain church service we 
planned to attend, a wide rippling 
skirt that could team up with either 
sweater or blouse just in case we 
went night clubbing, a small brimmed 
hat, a warm wool topper, swimming 
togs and the kind of raincoats that 
tuck into an envelope. Low heeled 
shoes with closed toes were donned 
for out of car use and sandals to wear 
on the road. Cottons are much worn 
in that section of the country, but 
these involve a laundry problem even 
for a ten-day trip and usually take up 
more packing space than we wanted 
to give. 


Baggage Rule 


Regardless of how we travel, our 
rule has always been the less heavy 
baggage to bother about the greater 
the savings in time, temper and 
tips. On this trip, one wardrobe suit- 
case and a small overnight bag took 
care of everything without a wrinkle 
or spill, with room left over for the 
packing of small souvenirs and gifts. 
The balance we tucked in two hand- 
craft baskets bought for gift-giving 
at the Cherokee Reservation. Given 
an overall wrap of tissue and brown 
paper, they rode in the luggage com- 
partment without a scratch. 

You get your first glimpse of 
mountain handicrafts on the Park- 
way. You can shop these or wait un- 
til you get to such craft outlet cen- 
ters as are to be found in Asheville, 
Boone, Cashiers, Tryon, Brasstown. 
But don’t neglect browsing in cross- 
roads stores and smaller towns. 
Mountain crafts don’t turn up too of- 
ten ‘off the beaten track but some 
amusing. and sometimes lovely trin- 
kets “can be had for a song. And, 
when you’ walk a mountain path or 
dabble a toe in a mountain brook 
keep a sharp eye for odd or hand- 
some stones. This is jewel-box coun- 
try. Picking up a_ stray garnet, 
amethyst or ruby in the raw isn’t too 
likely an event, but looking certainly 
adds -zest. 


Spectacular Delights 


Our shopping took in handcrafted 
jewelry from Asheville, a few small 
and choice antiques from Burnsville, 
lengths of handwoven suitings from 
Biltmore and Boone, a pig hand- 
carved with personality from Brass- 
town, two small plates hailing from 
Hendersonville. 

We poked around stores in Bre- 
_vard, Highlands, Cashiers, Tryon, the 
Cherokee Reservation. In some in- 


North Carolina handicrafts are kept alive 
by such master artisans as John Hall. 


stances we might have saved pennies 
by confining*our shopping to Ashe- 
ville. But we wanted the kick of col- 
lecting ‘something from every town. 
Prices .on, the whole were very rea- 
sonable and ‘quality was excellent. 
Food, of course, was no problem. 
This is a land of country ham, fried 
chicken, juicy vegetables and fruits, 
rich cream and butter; hot biscuits. 
Not all the restaurants are good, but 
some offer superb examples of West- 
ern North Carolina cooking at its 
very best. At. places like the Black 
Bear, West Jefferson, or the Nu- 
Wray, Burnsville, .the. old custom of 
bountiful meals seryed country style, 
is still kept up. Platters of country 
ham, chicken, hot biscuits, pound 
prints of home churned butter, glass 


oT RAVES 


compotes of home preserved jams 


and jellies, incomparable sourwood 


honey, salads and relishes, vegeta- 
bles, sometimes as many as twelve, all 


garden fresh in the true meaning of 
the phrase, sated our hunger. 


We dined on food with a more so- 
phisticated but equally delicious 


“touch at Echo Inn, Hendersonville, 


High Hampton, Cashiers, Big Lynn, 


Little Switzerland. Hungry for the 


hot-sweet tang of barbecue, we 
stopped at the Dutch Grill, an attrac- 
tive drive-in restaurant just outside 
of Marion. Undoubtedly there are 


Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest has many 
cool, inviting streams to lure vacationers. 


hundreds more good food stops in 


the mountain country, but from ex- 


perience we pronounce these won- 
derful. 

Throughout the whole of the trip 
we avoided the swank. The high 
spots are there but they can make a 
dent in the budget. We wanted charm 
and quiet and picked our overnight 
spots accordingly. In every case we 


took the precaution of making reser- 
-yations and getting confirmation with 


price quoted well in advance. There 
are two good reasons for this. Prices 
fluctuate according to season, and 
sometimes in smaller establishments 
according to whim. Some of the 
most desirable have their regular 


summer clientele and few rooms left 


— 


over for the touring customer. If cost 


cutting had been in mind we could 
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have cleared that hurdle by making 
one or two towns headquarters for 
the ten days. You get a cheaper rate 
for longer stays and, in some cases 
where the hotel is run on the Ameri- 
can Plan only, a discount for a missed 
mid-day meal if you ask for it in 
advance. 

Asheville, which has an attractive- 
ness all its own, is a good base for 
operations for the southwest coun- 
ties, Mitchell, Hendersonville, and 
Cherokee. Marion, much smaller but 
with fine homes, handsome schools 
and a new million dollar hospital, is 
ideal for the more easterly and north- 
west one-day tours. 

There was a spate of rain on the 
drive to Fontana, but for the most 
part the weather dealt kindly with us 
throughout. Showers came, then went 
quickly leaving a cooler quality to 
the wind. We enjoyed fishing and 
boating in Lake Fontana, the drive 
around Santeetlah, the road from 
Robbinsville to Murphy and Murphy 
on to Franklin. And the Falls coun- 
try—that bit of highway from Frank- 
lin to Cashiers—there is beauty for 
you. Magnificence, too, in the longer 
and more roundabout way taken to 
Hendersonville, Tryon, Lake Lure 


and Chimney Rock. 


Road Quality 


Some of these drives had occa- 
sional heart-in-mouth quality. We 
steered clear of the famous and 
devilishly hard driving of the Wind- 
ing Stair, but there is a bit of road 
between Black Mountain and Old 
Fort that is blood brother to stretches 
in the Haut Savoie. 

Little Switzerland is all its name 
implies. You see it best along with 
the fore-country, from the Parkway 
above the juncture of NC 26 and 
26A. Linville Falls and the Caverns. 
As soon miss these as the Parkway 
itself, or Grandfather Mountain, or 
Boone where we saw our third moun- 
tain drama in starlit setting. Then on 
to the Black Bear Inn, West Jeffer- 
son, for the tenth and last mountain- 
size meal. 

Totting up we would say this: 
Here is a vacation that really relaxes 
you. Mile after mile, tenseness and 
tiredness slough off. The air is good 


-wine, the country welcoming. Not 


mellow, or quaint. Beautiful is the 


Towxaway Falls, an impressive sight just 
outside Cashiers, dwarfs visitors below. 


word, or magnificent, or glorious. 
Everything about it belongs, the 
mountain cabins, the occasional split, 
rail fence straggling off across a hill- 
side, the crossroads store, the coun- 
try churches. Even the new homes 
that startle you with their picture 
windows and television antennas soon 
become part of their background. It 
is a hill land of endless surprises, 
scenically as well as culturally. The 
distance swallows the towns. Forest 
and mountains blot up the sounds of 
mining and industry, yet often both 
are in near-hand reach. 

You glimpse no ruined cathedrals 
or castles with ancient villages at 
their feet, sleeping through the long 
days of sun. The hill grandeur is God, 
not man-made. Hill history a tale 
told by the powder horn and the long 
rifle. An evening spent under the stars 
in the amphitheatres at Boone, Cher- 
okee and Asheville while that history 
is given flesh and bone in the three 
great pageants of the mountain 
country, will uplift you as possibly 
no performance in the great theatre 
capitals ever could. You come away 
humble in the remembrance of cour- 
age. 

Early dawns, quiet nights, bright 
high noons. This is country that calls 
you back. Beyond that range of hills 
are other hills, blue, black or roan 
in the changing light. Beyond that 
valley other valleys, cool green, se- 
cretive. You want to see them all, ex- 
plore them all. And a lifetime would 
not be enough. ¢ 
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By Thomas B. Lesure 


jes GREAT LAKES of the South—those elongated 
fingers of water created by the mighty dams of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—offer vacationists 
one of the most complete and easily accessible hol- 
iday lands in the country. 

Within two days’ driving time of 60 percent of the 
nation’s population, this 40,000-square-mile area 
which comprises the drainage basin of the Ten- 
nessee River is a region packed with unlimited op- 
portunities for fishing, swimming, boating, hiking, 
camping, picnicking, horseback riding and other 
outdoor sports as well as superb sightseeing that 
includes magnificent scenery, unusual geological 
formations, atomic energy plants, huge hydro-elec- 
tric dams, modern cities, historic sites, fascinating 
museums, thrilling “bird’s eye” views and even In- 
dians. 

The name “Great Lakes of the South” is no idle 
boast or eye-catching slogan dreamed up by an en- 
terprising tourist bureau. It is a fact—substantiated 
by 28 dam-formed lakes with 10,000 miles of shore- 
line covering some 600,000 acres and spreading 
into seven states. And their popularity, growing 
each year, is attested by more than 24,000,000 visits 
annually to the lakes and dams. 

For the most part, these lakes are centered in 


Water-skiers find smooth surface of Chickamauga Lake offers fast action. 


Tennessee where the river of that name forms a 
giant U in a rambling course from Knoxville to its 
confluence with the Ohio River at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. But the lakes, both on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries, also cover parts of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 

The main purpose of these dams and lakes was 
—and still is—to serve the interests of flood con- 
trol, navigation and electric power production. But 
during the nineteen years since the TVA was cre- 
ated, both government officials and tourists have 
come to recognize the vast potentialities for rec- 
reation. The result is that the shores of the lakes 


* boast a myriad of state parks, swimming beaches, 


boat docks, summer cabins, camps, resort centers 
and sightseeing vistas—all under private or public 
operation since the TVA does not operate or de- 
velop any recreational facilities. | 


Generally speaking, this “Great Lakes” area is 


essentially a sportsmen’s paradise—though tourists 
who relish less exerting forms of vacation pursuits 
also find the section full of fascinating attractions. 
There is, for instance, no closed season on fishing 
(except for trout)—also no mosquitoes to pester 
ambitious anglers. And during the fall, when fish- 
ing improves over the summer months, tempera- 
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tures are delightfully mild and rainfall is at a 
minimum. The days are almost ideal for hooking 
more than 30 kinds of game fish, like bass, crappie, 
sauger and wall-eye, whose catch totals more than 
8,000,000 pounds annually. 


Happy Signs 


You know immediately when you enter the 
“Great Lakes” country—even though the bodies of 
water may be hidden behind heavily-wooded, elon- 
gated hills that rise like stunted cones from rolling 
farmlands and scenic valleys. Along the roadsides, 
in seemingly endless profusion, are signs advertis- 
ing fishing licenses, live bait, minnows, fishing 
tackle, picnic supplies, boats and motors for sale 
or rent. It seems that every gasoline station and 
every farmer along the way is ready to cater to 
fishermen’s needs—though some plainly indicate 
they'll make “No Sunday Sales.” 

This means that vacationists who cherish water 
sports do not have to load themselves down with a 
lot of extra equipment. It’s easier to pick-up. 

Regular, non-resident fishing licenses, for exam- 
ple, average about $5.00 with a $1.00 tariff for 
three-day permits. Boats may be rented for $1.50 
to $2.00 a day. Motors cost $3.00 to $7.50 per day 
and guides from $5.00 to $7.00. Minnows sell for 
about 50 cents a dozen and worms cost about 
25 cents for two dozen. And accommodations, 
which vary from mediocre to excellent, run from 
$2.00 to $5.00 per person per day. 

There are now some 18,000 boats of every de- 
scription on the TVA lakes. You'll see everything 
from flat-bottomed row boats and motor-powered 
rubber rafts to giant barges and sleek motor cruis- 
ers. It’s said that most anything that will float 
and hold passengers can be seen on the “Great 
Lakes’”—and even a quick survey indicates the 
truth of this claim. This abundance of boats, along 
with more than 200 boat docks, means that the de- 
sires of most vacationists are amply accommodated. 


Kentucky, for instance, points with pride to its 
Kentucky Lake State Park where a new $600,000 
hotel was recently built. This resort, along with 
Kentucky Dam Village some twenty miles away and 
renovations to several other state parks, has meant 
more attractive facilities for lodging, swimming, 
sunbathing, fishing and boating. And Tennessee has 
established new parks at Norris Dam, Paris Landing 
and Warrior’s Path. These developments include a 


“new 40-room hotel, docks and other facilities. 


Some of the lakes are better equipped to suit 
tourists’ needs than the others—with the result that 
about half of them receive the greatest amount of 
use. Following the Tennessee River southward, 
then west and north, these lakes are: South Hol- 
ston, Watauga, Cherokee, Norris, Douglas, Fort 
Loudoun, Fontana, Watts Bar, Hiwasse, Chick- 
amauga, Guntersville, Wheeler, Wilson, Pickwick 
and Kentucky. 


Excursion Centers 


Perhaps the two best centers for excursions into 
this “Great Lakes” country are Knoxville and Chat- 
tanooga. Both cities offer interesting sights in their 
own right, and are also conveniently located near 
many of the more popular lakes. 

As one of the main centers for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville might also be called 
the Capital of the Great Lakes of the South. Within 
30 miles of the city lie four of the most popular 
lakes. Knoxville itself is a busy industrial center. 
Many historic reminders of pioneer and Civil War 
days still remain in such places as the Governor 
Blout Mansion and the grave of John Sevier, the 
state’s first governor. 

Though most of the outstanding vacation attrac- 
tions lie outside the city, there are plenty of pleas- 
ures in Knoxville that provide a fine accompani- 
ment to the community’s many excellent tourist 
courts and hotels. Among other pastimes, you can 
go bowling or skating, play golf, picnic, take in a 


In recent years the fertile Tennessee Valley has become an area of great man-made lakes nestled among beautiful mountains. 
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round of tennis at Tyson Park, or ride the amuse- 
ment concessions at Chilhowee Park. 

But more than all else, you’ll want to visit the 
TVA lakes in the vicinity. One of them—Fort Lou- 
doun—is within the city limits and extends for 55 
miles to the south. Along its shores are more than 
a dozen docks, scores of fine picnicking places and 
facilities for boats, motors, bait, tackle, meals and 
lodging. 

Southwestward lies 74-mile-long Watts Bar Lake 
where one of the most complete resort areas is lo- 
cated. Set among lovely, rolling farmland and ra- 
zor-backed mountains covered with thick wood- 
lands, Watts Bar Village offers a fine location for a 
moderate-priced vacation abundant with opportu- 
nities to angle for ten-pound bass and crappie or 


Norris Lake formed by the great Norris Dam is one 
of the many excellent recreation areas in the Valley. 


enjoy a host of other recreational pursuits includ- 
ing swimming, boating, picnicking, badminton, 
softball, shuffleboard, horseshoes and croquet. 

Twenty-five miles north of Knoxville is Norris 
Lake, the granddaddy of all the TVA lakes, im- 
pounded behind a giant, 265-foot-high dam on the 
Clinch River. Here, along an 800-mile shoreline of 
water noted for its prize-winning walleyes, sauger 
pike, black bass, crappie and bluegills, are a dozen 
public docks and complete facilities to meet every 
holiday requirement. 

Northeast of the city, in memorable scenic sur- 
roundings, are Cherokee and Douglas Lakes—each 
with plentiful recreation pastimes ranging from 
aqua-planing to target shooting. Cherokee is espe- 
cially good for Izaac Waltons since its wide variety 


of topography—from shallow coves to secluded is- - 
lands—offers just about every type of fishing. 

But Knoxville is more than just a center for 
trips to TVA lakes. Twenty miles northward is the 
atomic city of Oak Ridge where in one of the na- 
tion’s most fascinating museums you can see the 
splitting of uranium 235, watch the motion pictures 
of the A-bomb tests at Bikini, see various exhibits 
and demonstrations of radio-isotope production, and 
carry off a radio-active dime as a souvenir. 

For motorists, a “must” during any visit to Knox- 
ville is a drive over the noted 100-mile Scenic Loop 
to Great Smoky Mountains National Park. It’s a trip 
that can well be developed into a vacation in itself. 
The national park area is one of the most outstand- 
ing tourist attractions east of the Mississippi River. 
And, if you’ve left the family car at home, then 
by all means take one of the conducted sightseeing 
tours from Knoxville to the park. The journey is 
well worth the all-inclusive tariff which ranges 
from $8.63, tax included, for one day to $98.28 for 
five days. 


Massive Mountains 


You'll see, on a visit to the Great Smokies, the 
most massive set of mountains in the East where 
sixteen peaks rise in hazy-blue grandeur to heights 
of more than 6,000 feet, some of the finest stands. 
of virgin timberland in the country, a gay profu- 
sion of wildflowers or fall foliage, mountain artists 
making some of America’s most outstanding handi- 
craft products, Cherokee Indians in their authentic 
habitat, the “Host Town” of Gatlinburg, and bur- 
geoning Fontana Village on another of the TVA 
lakes. 

And you'll want to take some of the nature hikes, 
watch the parade of bears and other wildlife, enjoy 
the many superb vistas, and, during the summer, 
see the inspiring drama, Unto These Hills or, in 
October, attend the Cherokee Indian Fair. 

Some 115 miles southwest of Knoxville, in one 
of the most scenic locations in the South, lies the 
other big gateway to this Great Lakes land—Chat- 
tanooga. There is one thing about Chattanooga, as 
far as tourists are concerned, that is like whipped 
cream atop a tasty pie of vacation pleasures. And 
that is the city’s welcome to strangers. Chattanooga 
is, in fact, one of the friendliest! cities this writer 
has ever visited. You notice this warm cordiality 
almost as soon as you enter the city. Residents go 
out of their way to help you. 

The city’s many attractions, too, leave a strong 
impression. There is, for example, Lookout Moun- 
tain, a 2,225-foot-high lodestone of multiple sights. 
There are several scenic highways up the moun- 
tain, though it should be pointed out that along 
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No need for a tall tale to describe this whopper 
being hauled aboard by these fishermen on Fontana Lake. 


most parts of them you “can’t see the view for the 
trees.” It’s better to wait until you reach the top of 
the mountain since there you will find vistas to 
match any in the East. 

One of the best views is from a jutting ledge 
called Lover’s Leap in fabulous Rock City Gardens. 
From this site of an old Indian legend, visitors can 
see seven states spreading out from the mountain 
in panoramic beauty. Another memorable vista is 
that from Point Park where, on the site of the 
famous Civil War “Battle Above the Clouds,” you 
can see the noted and dramatic Moccasin Bend 
of the Tennessee River as it cuts through patchwork 
farmlands into the heart of Chattanooga. 

Rock City Gardens is a “must” for any visitor 
to Chattanooga. A ten-acre, natural city of rocks, 
it is an extraordinary and, well-engineered exam- 
ple of man’s attempts to beautify nature. For a 
$1.50 admission charge, you can spend an hour or 
more enjoying’ the delights of 4,000-ft.-long 
Enchanted Trail which runs through narrow rock 
crevices, past grazing deer, winsome flowers and 


Crisp spread of white sails punctuates the calm 
waters of Chickamauga Lake, a favorite vacation spot. 


waterfalls, under rocky tunnels, along a swinging 
suspension bridge high over the “Cave of the 
Winds,” and through enchanting Fairyland Caverns. 

While atop the mountain, you should also see 
145-foot-high Ruby Falls which tumbles in unbro- 
ken splendor inside Lookout Mountain Caves, some 
1,100 feet below the summit. And for more top- 
notch views, you should visit Sky-Hi Tower or Sun- 
set Rock, and take a ride on the Incline Railway 
which is said to be the steepest in the world. Its 
astra-dome roofed cars run over a mile-long track, 
part of which has a grade of 72.7 per cent. The 
ride is not as “scary” as some tourists try to make 
out, but it does offer thrilling, bird’s-eye views of 
Chattanooga. 

Recreation-wise, Chattanooga is able to match its 
many scenic and historic delights. The biggest draw- 
ing card is 59-mile-long Chickamauga Lake, another 
of the TVA developments, boasting large recrea- 
tion areas with state parks, picnic and playground 
facilities, resorts with complete fishing and swim- 
ming opportunities, out-board regattas, sailboat 
races and cruises. 

To the east, within easy driving distance, are sev- 
eral other TVA lakes—Parksville, Hiwasse, Blue 
Ridge and Chatuge. And westward, following the 
upward turn of the Tennessee River, are the larger 
lakes—Guntersville, Wheeler, Wilson, Pickwick and 
Kentucky—which feature some of the region’s most 
complete sporting havens. 


Surprise Elements 


Aside from their many scenic and recreational 
attractions, these and the other TVA lakes have an- 
other outstanding characteristic—their capacity for 
pleasant surprises. Along this line, I remember an 
afternoon spent swimming and cruising on Lake 
Chickamauga. I had visited many of the TVA lakes, 
which, from a distance, are so lovely in their re- 
flected blue of the sky. But their reddish brown 
appearance from the surface had little swimming 
appeal to one brought up on the clear waters of 
northern states. It came, then, as a very pleasant 
surprise when I plunged into the waters of Chicka- 
mauga and found them far different from the 
murky river I had imagined from the surface. 

It was a small thing, to be sure—but of the type 
which in quantity goes so far to add immeasurable 
treasures to any vacation. And in these important 
experiences, the TVA lakes are completely satisfy- 
ing—whether it’s but the sublime peace found in 
fishing near a secluded cove or in the luxurious 
restfulness of drifting lazily along the shore. The 
Great Lakes of the South are truly great—in scen- 
ery, in history, in recreation and in thoroughly re- 
warding travel experiences. ¢ 
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Dancing on circular Terrazzo floor in the Cloister’s Palm Patio attracts 
many groups from the residence colony in addition to regular resort guests. 


Sea Island 

Beach Club has 
fresh-water 

pool on ocean 
with glass-enclosed 
lounge nearby. 


NEA 
ISLAND 
SOJOURN 


By John Brownlee 


HEN AN OLD FRIEND invited me 

to spend a few days at his Sea 
Island, Georgia, home recently, I ac- 
cepted with alacrity, knowing only 
that I was to have a brief reunion 
with a cherished friend, but unaware 
of Sea Island as a vacation spot, and 
totally unprepared for its charm, its 
recreational facilities or general se- 
cluded atmosphere of tranquil lei- 
sure. 

This is readily understandable, | 
realized on arriving, because Sea Is- 
land is one of the most exclusive re- 
sorts in the United States, catering 
not to the general public but operat- 
ing almost as a private club. 

Its famous hotel, The Cloister, fur- 
nishes every luxury, but to enjoy its 
facilities the self-proposed guest must 


Sea Island is famous for its mouth-watering barbecue fish-fries held in a picturesque grove of live oaks overlooking the marsh. 


make application to the Sea Island 
Company, and be “passed on” after 
an investigation almost as searching 
as the FBI gives prospective employ- 
ees. The same approval is necessary 
for those who wish to become prop- 
erty owners, and all building plans 
must be approved by the Company 
before work can start on any project. 

As a community, then, Sea Island 
enjoys a homogeneous harmony 
among its residents and visitors not 
always true of less rigidly adminis- 
tered resorts. 

Situated on the Georgia coast, it is 
an island by virtue of coastal rivulets 
which with the ebbing and flowing of 
the tides have cut passages through 
the earth, separating it from the 
mainland by fairly broad rivers. Ac- 
cess to it is gained by crossing a toll 
bridge to St. Simons Island, a much 
less exclusive community, and then 
by another small bridge to Sea Island. 

Sea Island boasts one of the most 

marvelous golf courses I have ever 
_ played—and I have played most of 
them. Its water hazards alone are 
enough to try nerves of steel, as the 
course is planned so you must play 
over many of the rivers which make 
this community an island. The drive 
to the clubhouse by-passes a lovely 
avenue of beautiful old trees. It was 
planned in the days of the horse-and- 
carriage, and is today too narrow for 
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automobiles. An automobile road 
now skirts the old one so that ap- 
proaching cars drive on its outer 
edges. 

The course has been laid out on 
the site of an old plantation—the 
same plantation, as a matter of fact, 
where the famous Sea Island cotton 
was first grown. As a reminder of an 
historic past and a bygone era, there 
are, near the club-house, the stone 
ruins of what used to be the hospital 
where the plantation’s slaves were 
cared for when ill. The mournful 
aura that always hangs over ruins, 
for me, is intensified by the pres- 
ence of giant old live-oaks with 
fringes of that essentially gloomy 
Spanish Moss hanging from them. As 
if to complete the dismal feeling, not 
far away is the old slave burial 
ground. 

For those whose interest in sports 
extends beyond golf, fishing and 
swimming are available from a mag- 
nificent beach with fine sand. Con- 
nected with The Cloister is a beauti- 
ful swimming pool, only one of its 
many recreation facilities. 

With typical Sea Island understate- 
ment, the almost uniformly palatial 
homes of the residents are called cot- 
tages, and numbered. The over-all 
architectural impression is similar to 


that of New Orleans, with that city’s. 


characteristic wrought-iron frieze 


work somewhat restrained, against a 
general use of stone and brick. 

Sea Island’s separateness from the 
hurly-burly of the world, mentally 
and physically, is pointed up by the 
fact there is only one store in it—a 
branch of an Atlanta department 
store. Household shopping is done by 
crossing a small bridge to the adjoin- 
ing island of St. Simons, which has a 
charming village, movies, good res- 
taurants, hotels and apartments. The 
Sea Island Golf course is actually on 
this much larger St. Simons island. 

One of the more pleasant phases 
of life at Sea Island is a small train 
with an electric engine. Starting out 
from the village on St. Simons, you 
see all the sights and points of inter- 
est on the larger island, then move 
along the wonderful sand of the Sea 
Island beach, returning through the 
long line of beautiful homes or cot- 
tages, much as the sight seeing buses 
take Hollywood visitors to see the 
“homes of the stars.” 

A few days at Sea Island is as re- 
freshing as a fortnight in other re- 
sorts. The night life is moderate, the 
day life as relaxed or vigorous as you 
may want to make it. You leave it 
feeling that you have for the moment 
found something small-scale, intimate 
and leisurely in a world which is be- 
coming increasingly large-scale, im- 
personal and hectic. 
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L ESS THAN 150 miles and over 150 years from 
bustling Cincinnati, in the heart of the Ken- 
tucky Appalachians, lies the tranquil Renfro Val- 
ley. Beneath its quiet, rustic exterior, however, the 


region has an aggressive spirit which seeks to 


spread the charm of the Valley’s folkways to those 
parts of the country not sufficiently versed in Ren- 
fro’s assets. 

For it is here that an industry has been built 
out of history and people. Renfro Valley has been 
turned into a storehouse for early American folk- 
lore, architecture, and pioneering spirit. 


Manuscript room of museum contains old McGuffey school 
reader, ancient text books and collection of folk music. 


Nat and Ann 
Fat and a trap, 
and Dan 


From the time the original settlers, John and Lulu 
Renfro, constructed the first crude log cabin in a 
little clearing hacked out of the countryside, the 
Valley has retained many of its original customs 
and much of its early flavor. Until recent years 
this was little appreciated. But due in large part 
to the efforts of one man, John Lair, a native of 
the Valley, a resurgence of pride in its past has 
turned the Valley into an historic showcase where 
grassroots Americana is on display. 

There are now a large number of homes and 
work buildings which have either been restored, 
rebuilt or reconditioned. The finished products are 
interesting enough to have drawn visitors by the 
millions into the Valley since the reclamation 
began. 

“The Old Polly Hiatt Place,” the oldest house in 
the Valley and one of the oldest in the state, dates 
from the late 1700s and much of the structure is 
still fastened with old wooden pegs. 

One of the most colorful sights in the Valley is 
the old water-powered grist mill still turning out 
real water-ground corn meal used in Renfro Valley 
kitchens for “hoecakes,” a specialty of the region. 

An old-fashioned country store, authentic down 
to pot-bellied stove, cedar pail, cracker barrel, 
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clay-chinked walls and two-story false-front, con- 
tains an aged post-office unit. 

The Redbud Schoolhouse is a rough-hewn, one- 
room affair that has housed countless generations 
of Renfro Valley schoolchildren. 

There is a recently completed museum, one of 
the longest log structures in the country, with logs 
over 120 years old, housing the important histori- 
cal items connected with the Valley, among them 
an original McGuffey reader and a gun collection 
of over 400 pieces of antique firearms some of 
which defended the settlers’ homes from Indian 
attacks. 

Close by the Valley is the Great Saltpetre Cave 
discovered by an early settler in 1789. The cave, 
scene of early mining to obtain saltpeter for gun- 
powder, has miles of underground passages, many 
domed chambers, and a reputation for ghostly 
apparitions. 

The fame of Renfro Valley has been spread not 
only by the praise of the people who have visited 
it. In a manner of speaking, the Valley has gone 
to the people themselves. In 1939 the Renfro Val- 
ley Barn Dance took to the airwaves, and that, plus 
the Sunday Morning Gathering shows now heard 
over the CBS network, have brought the Valley 
into the four corners of the United States. The 
people in the Valley have become familiar person- 
alities to many listeners. Old folk music has been 
preserved and is broadcast nationally. 


Musical Memorabilia 


Understandably, the Valley is the possessor of 
one of the largest collections of folk music in the 
country, all safely stored in the pioneer museum. 
There is also an extensive collection of musical in- 
struments ranging from dulcimers to old mountain 
fiddles. 

Just north of the Valley, the little town of Berea 
holds a unique place in American culture. There 
is probably no other spot in the U.S. that has con- 
tributed as much to American folk music as has 
this tiny village. A number of the country’s fore- 
most exponents of folk and “hillbilly” music call 
Berea home, among them such popular perform- 
ers as Jimmy Skinner, Roland Gaines, Bradley Kin- 
cade, Ernie Lee and Red Foley. The Valley folk 
are as familiar with old Elizabethan ballads as they 
are with local folk tunes and perform both with 
equal aplomb. The area has earned the appelation, 
“The Salzburg of Kentucky.” 

The Renfro Valley Barn Dance, held in. an enor- 
mous old barn, is the scene of some lively enter- 
tainment and spirited old-fashioned square danc- 
ing. The Sunday Morning Gathering heard over 
CBS stems from times past when the remoteness of 
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the Kentucky hills dictated Sunday morning get- 
togethers serving the double purpose of religious 
meetings and a general community welfare gath- 
ering. Because of the isolated locations of the com- 
munities it was seldom possible to have regular 
church services. The circuit-riding preacher man- 
aged to reach the Valley only once or twice a year, 
throwing the Valley folk on their own resources, 
and their meetings followed a pattern which had 
been established throughout America in the early 
pioneer days. A community leader would act as 
spokesman and give advice to the young people. 
Then there would be a “spell of singing” with vo- 
cal and instrumental renditions of favorite songs. 
The Valley is 90 miles from Cumberland Falls, 
one of the two waterfalls in the world to display a 
rainbow at night, the other being in Africa. The 
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Tourist cabins reflect early-American flavor of Valley. 


famed Kentucky Bluegrass region, breeding place 
of colts and colonels, is nearby. 

Tourist accommodations are in keeping with the 
early American construction throughout the Val- 
ley. There are 24 tourist cabins, steamheated from 
a central unit, but twelve of the cabins have stone 
chimneys and open fireplaces for people who really 
want to indulge in homespun atmosphere. A cabin 
with double bed rents for $3.50 while the larger 
cabins with two double beds accommodating four 
people rent for $6.00. The cabins are all built of 
log, with hardwood floors, some paneled in knotty 
pine and wormy chestnut. An old-fashioned bunk- 
house, patterned after those used in the woods by 
early settlers, houses six people and rents for 
$8.00. 

Although it is located on a main North-South 
highway, U.S. 25, the Valley is extremely quiet 
and peaceful, as though it was aware of the retro- 
gression in time that has transpired. 

For a vacation steeped in the traditions of Colo- 
nial American, you can turn back the clock by a 
visit to Renfro Valley, a page from America’s past. % 
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OUTHWARD AND westward from 

Miami’s gleaming white  sky- 
scraper shafts, less than 100 miles 
away as the great heron flies over the 
flat Florida savanna with its tower- 
ing cloud formations and enormous 
sunsets, there remains unspoiled the 
last and only true tropic jungle to be 
found in the United States. 

Wild, unusual, scarcely one bit 
different now than in the historic 
days when fierce Spanish conquista- 
dors sailed their treasure-laden galle- 
ons past its lush shores, and coffee- 
skinned Seminoles slipped silently 
through the brooding cypress 
swamps, it occupies an area of over 
1,000 square miles in the Cape Sable 
region, the southernmost portion of 
the U. S. mainland. 

Its dense, water-laced terrain and 
sweeping, almost impassable marshes 
were heretofore accessible only by 
air or boat and one narrow second- 
ary limestone road of deceiving 
value—if it rained during your visit 


_you might not get out!—The jungle is 


now in the process of being opened 
to the automobile tourist from all 
parts of the country under the aus- 
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By George X. Sand 


pices of the recently dedicated 
Everglades National Park, which 
comprises most of the area involved. 

To visit the jungle you drive 
southward from Miami for approxi- 
mately 30 miles on U. S. Highway 
No.:1 through rich acres of tomato 
and citrus land to Florida City, 
thence southwestward on Florida 
Highway No. 27. 

As you enter the northern portion 
of this vast region the stands of long- 
leaf pine gradually give way to 
swamps of twisted gray cypress. 
The strange roots wade crab-like 
across the still surfaces of numerous 
pools of brackish water, broken here 
and there by swift-moving ripples 
left by the passage of giant-sized 
mullet. Here a definite hush seems 
to characterize the land. It is the 
pregnant, watchful silence of an area 
that has not yet experienced the dis- 
cordant clamor of advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

Ahead of you, a strange animal 
may undulate quickly across the 
highway. Long black tail following 


after, like a feathery rudder, the ot- 
ter plunges effortlessly into one of 
the still lagoons, leaving a ring of 
slowly widening ripples as it disap- 
pears from view. 

Although you have traveled but a 
relatively few miles you are already 
in a latitude which abruptly fosters 
the growth of true tropic flora; hun- 
dreds of different woods and flower- 
ing plants such as are normally en: 
countered only in the West Indies, 
Central and South America. On 
either side there has appeared trees 
with such strange sounding names as 
gumbo limbo, wild cinnamon, Joe- 
wood, mastic, wild dilly, mahogany. 

Now and then huge fern gardens 
puddle into acres of green and gold 
color. From their shaded depths - 
there emanates a lulling symphony 
of whispering, trilling, droning 
sounds; the myriad voices of the 
minute animal and insect life that 
has chosen to live and die there. 
Overhead, delicate air plants and 
gorgeous wild orchids hang framed 
in colorful splendor against the pas- 
tel skies. Of the 30 different orchids 
to be found here one enormous 
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specimen, the Cyrtopodium puncta- 
tum, grows to a weight of nearly 
200 pounds. 

You have entered Everglades Na- 
tional Park. Already the third larg- 
est, it will ultimately become the 
largest of all when the plans are 
completed to expand it to its full 
2.200,000 acres. Many animals exist 
in these Everglades; the little brown 
Florida deer; wild hogs; lithe, 
tawny panthers with their piercing 
screams; raccoons; the huge Ever- 
glades black bear, 500 pounds and 
over and one of the largest of the 
species to be found anywhere in the 
country. There is also that habitual 
faker, the opossum; the little striped 
skunk; the swimming rabbit; the 
fox; the squirrel; the tuft-eared 
wildcat; the crocodiles and_alliga- 
tors. And there is the giant manatee, 
or sea cow, that mysterious, formless 
shadow with its broad, rounded tail 
and hairy, frightful face that may on 
occasion be seen passing slowly be- 
neath your boat but which actually 
is as harmless as the seal it 
resembles. 


Unmatched Fishing 


While hunting of these animals 
and the bronze turkeys and the 
plump, piping quail is prohibited in 
the Park, there nevertheless is pro- 
vided for the fishing visitor thrills 
that can be matched nowhere else. 

Coursing up through the flashing, 
winking mangrove rivers of the Park 
come heavy-bellied snook in fighting 
weights of five and ten and some- 
times 30 pounds to give forth with 
their loud characteristic plop of 
sound as they explode upward 
through the silvered surfaces in pur- 


suit of your bait. Schools of small 
tarpon too, darting and _ slashing 
can provide even the amateur fly 
fisherman with hours of sport. 
Further south, where the Park is 
bordered by the Bay of Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico, where the great 
seafresh turtles come paddling in 
across the lime and milk shoals to lay 
their eggs in season, there range 
endless hordes of fish that defy des- 
cription. More than 600 varieties in- 
clude that vicious torpedo, the barra- 
cuda, the ruthless amberjack, the 
pale, flashing bonefish. They feed 
savagely upon the billions of small 
fry, causing the hapless victims to 
erupt to the surface in great, hissing 
patches in their frenzy to escape. 
And overhead, diving and screaming 
in sheer delight, the gulls and cor- 
morants and pelicans encourage the 
victors to provide still more food. 


Feathered Fantasy 


It is the birds, I believe, that con- 
stitute the greatest attraction for visi- 
tors. Thousands of ducks and geese 
winter here from the North, splash- 
ing and chuckling as they feed upon 
the abundant and succulent gold- 
green marine growths. As you watch, 
a crested kingfisher clucks his way 
low across a shaded lagoon. Black 
plumed, S-necked water turkeys 
stand at motionless intervals along 
the shore, regarding you with beady 
eyes. Further on, in a setting of 
mirror-like complacency, long-legged 
wading birds of brilliant hue move 
about in stately fashion, their sharp- 
hilled heads cocked in search of re- 
treating minnows. 

You get out to stretch your 
legs and immediately you are chal- 


Swamp-buggy with out-sized wheels helps 
wildlife observers navigate through Everglades. 


lenged by the strident cries of other 
strange birds, many hidden from 
view in the dense jungle foliage. A 
great stork-like wood ibis, looking 
like some Beau Brummel in his for- 
mal black hood and black bordered 
wings, settles into the branches of a 
slender tree, balancing himself 
there precariously with a great flap- 
ping. There are numbers of small blue 
herons and bigger white ones. Per- 
haps you glimpse one of the rare 
flame-colored wild flamingoes or the 
queer looking roseate spoonbill go- 
ing through a ludicrous courtship 
dance. 

With a great rustle and whoosh of 
sound a flock of several hundred 
egrets comes sweeping in low over- 
head, turning and balancing on their 
own disturbed air currents as they 
tumble earthward a short distance 


Mona Lisa smile on this ‘gator is misleading; 
he is, by nature, a vicious creature. 


A trip by boat through the Everglades is one of tortuous twisting and turning at a proverbial snail’s pace over water teeming with tropic life. 


away, covering the land like fallen 
snow. 

Thousands of sandpipers share the 
marshy shores with the pelicans and 
gallinules. High overhead, the red- 
shouldered hawk invades the chosen 
realm of the soaring buzzard. Far- 
ther inland, woodpeckers of many 
varieties drum and clack, adding 
their voices to those of the innumer- 
able warblers and red-starts and 
myrtles, the gray and tan mocking 
birds, the yellow-billed cuckoos, the 
scarlet cardinals, the creaking grack- 
les, the harsh-crying black and white 
caracara. 


Future Splendor 


And, though the visitor sees this 
display and is stunned, it represents 
but a small portion of what it once 
was—what it is expected it will one 
day be again, now that this sanctuary 
has at last become a reality. 

Back at the turn of the century 
this isolated region was rife with 
lawlessness and destruction. Plume 
hunters, filling the demand by New 
York and Paris milliners for gay 
feathers to adorn ladies’ hats, as was 
the fashion then, carried on a car- 
nage of the bird life. The azure Flor- 
ida skies were filled with converging 
rivers of brilliantly colored birds 
and the killers crept stealthily upon 
the great rookeries under cover of 
darkness. Aided by torches and 
clubs, they murdered the snowy 
egrets and others by the tens of 
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thousands, leaving the gaping young 
to starve unattended in their nests. 

Alligator hides, too, were in de- 
mand. The poachers descended upon 
the hissing, bellowing  saurians 
where they lay in the muddy man- 
grove streams, packed together like 
floating logs, and butchered as many 
as 10,000 in a single month. The 
skins, often in excess of a dozen feet 
in length, were sold for as little as 
50 cents each. 

As a result of the unrelenting ef- 
forts of the Florida Audubon Society 
and outraged state officials, legisla- 
tion was passed to stop this wanton 
killing. But birds like the gorgeously 
plumed green parakeets and _ the 
ivory-billed woodpecker had been 
hopelessly exterminated. To this day 
the pink flamingo, the snowy egret, 
the roseate spoonbill and the ibis, 
the sandhill crane and the Ever- 
glades kite continue to struggle to- 
ward increasing their once abundant 
numbers. 


Past Courage 


Down on the eastern part of Cape 
Sable, backdropped by the luxuriant 
emerald jungle and guarded over 
by the shrill voices of the friendly 
birds he loved, may be seen the sim- 
ple grave marker of Guy M. Bradley, 
one of the first of the Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens. He was shot down in 
cold blood while attempting to de- 
fend a rookery on the Oyster Keys, 
after which he was set adrift in his 


skiff to die slowly beneath the hot 
sun. 

You continue along the road, pass- 
ing now through a great sawgrass 
savanna, flat into the distance on all 
sides. Here, in no set pattern and for 
no evident reason, dozens of ham- 
mocks or high spots of ground can. 
be seen rising up abruptly from the 
flat marsh. These tiny palm-studded 
islands have the appearance of mo- 
tionless ships sailing across the vast 
sea of wind-rippled grass. 

At the Coot Bay ranger station 
you come upon the first signs of 
“civilization” that you have encoun- 
tered in over 30 miles of travel. Sev- 
eral fishing boats, a few rickety 
docks with sun-bleached bait nets 
hung out to dry, tepid green water— 


Rangers patrol throughout the park and are 
ready to render assistance and information. 
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there is a languorous, restful air 
about the scene. Here, like the little 
community of Flamingo _ several 
miles farther along the road, where 
some 200 fishermen and their fami- 


- lies live, there is no electricity, no 


telephones, no newspapers or any of 
the other conveniences of modern 
living. 

Flamingo, the southernmost town 


“in the U. S. and the only one within 


the borders of the Park, has had a 
colorful history highlighted by 
poachers and smugglers and rum- 
runners. It has no mayor, police 
force or chamber of commerce. 


Present Phase 


At the Coot Bay docks you can’ 


hire a fishing boat and guide that 
will enable you to continue your 
investigation of the wonders of the 
Park by water. As the boat speeds you 
out through Tarpon Creek and into 
Whitewater Bay you soon discover 
that this new phase of your journey 
will prove even more fascinating. 

Hundreds of small mangrove-coy- 
ered islands dot the surface of the 
sparkling water and you find your- 
self wondering how in the world 
your guide will ever find his way 
back, since each island looks just like 
the others. He won’t.get lost, how- 
ever. He knows these endless, wind- 
ing waterways that lead everywhere 
and yet nowhere just like you know 
the streets of your home city. 

Here, where swaggering Caribbean 
pirates once sought refuge, silent wa- 
tercourses take you between perpen- 
dicular green jungle walls that have 
a habit of widening unexpectedly 
into large and beautiful lakes. You 
ease around grassy points where lit- 
tle coots and grebes splash and 


feed. You drift beneath glossy green” 


tunnels of limb and vine and peer 
into the distance across sunlit water 
where you see great tarpon leaping 
from the emerald bays, each walking 
on their tails for a breathless mo- 


ment before crashing heavily down- 


ward again amidst a crystal shower 
of spray. Once more, a great variety 
of game fish are available to you 
simply at the expense of trolling a 
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lure in this unspoiled sportsman’s 
paradise: snapper, snook, trout, 
jack, mackerel, huge jewfish and 
others. 

Moving seaward through Ponce de 
Leon Bay, thence southward through 
the quiet blue of the Gulf of Mexico 
and past the shores of Cape Sable, 
you witness a sight that is truly one 
of the world’s wonders—a great wall 
of immense mangrove trees, rising up 
cliff-like from the water beneath their 
thigh-thick finger-like roots. This an- 
cient “walking forest,” the most mag- 
nificent on this hemisphere, stands 
100 feet high in spots. It has been 
standing thus, it is estimated, since 
the first settlers came to these shores. 

Viewing this great jungle as you 
are from the open sea, you are im- 
pressed by its denseness, its brooding 
mystery. Your guide can relate sev- 
eral accounts of men who became lost 
in this region. One is the story of ace 
horse racing jockey Al Snider. On 
March 5, 1948, Snider and two com- 
panions, leaving their cruiser an- 
chored in these waters, set out in a 
skiff to fish the shallows. The skiff 
apparently became capsized in a sud- 
den squall. It was found days later, 
some 60 miles to the north in the 
mangrove roots of an unnamed island 
near Rabbit Key. 

Spurred on by rewards totaling 
over $15,000, an all-out search was 
begun that involved 50 airplanes, at 
least twice that many boats, some 800 
men. Coast Guard air-sea rescue units 
employed helicopters. Army soldiers 
went into the thick undergrowth, 
aided by “swamp buggies” and 
walkie-talkie radios, Indian guides 
and bloodhounds. Yet, although their 
boat, an oar, a hat and a cushion 
were recovered, neither the missing 
men nor their bodies were ever seen 
again. 

As you continue along, the Park 
reveals still another of its constantly 
changing moods. The mangrove for- 
est primeval falls away and you come 
upon a dozen miles of gleaming, 
tropic beach. 

Before time runs out on your trip, 
visit the Seminole Indians living on 


their nearby State Reservation. Still - 


sleeping in their elevated chi-kees, 


still wearing the brilliant, striped 
garments that they have always worn, 
they continue to regard the white man 
with aloof scorn, these members of 
the only Indian nation that has never 
signed a peace treaty with the U.S. 
Refusing to send their children to 
the white man’s school, they still hold 
their secret “green corn” dances 
where the medicine man chants his 
incantations, where young girls still 
feel the sharp pain of burning splin- 


ters driven into their arms and mem- 
bers of the council still kill convicted 
murderers by their own hands. 

There are the mysterious ham- 
mocks or tree islands to be explored, 
too, each a botanical garden unto it- 
self, where may be found the magni- 
ficent Liguus or tree snails. Living 
color clinging to the trunks of the 
trees, the finest porcelain cannot 
match the rainbow beauty and deli- 
cate texture of these spiraled shells. 

All about, as you retrace your 
steps through the ending day, there 
appear new mysteries: the distant 
screams, the sibilant whispers, the 
sudden splashes, the flutterings and 
the scratchings. You have seen na- 
ture at its most vibrant chord, and 
while it strikes a note of awe, you’re 
glad that this fascinating jungle will 
be kept free from the mechanics of 
today’s modernization. 
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V IsITORS TO the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
will find almost a dozen world-famous caverns 
of incredible sightseeing value. Travelers have 
raved for hours of the mystery and beauty of these 
caverns, stricken by the majesty of nature’s handi- 
craft at its most beautiful and inspiring. 

Adjectives usually sound hollow when used to 
describe the beauty of the caverns—the shimmer 
of the Frozen Cascade in Endless, Shenandoah’s 
Diamond Cascade, and Luray’s Titania’s Veil, the 
startling leaning tower of Shenandoah and Luray, 
the breathtaking views of multicolored stalactites 
reflected in pools or streams of crystal clear water, 
Mirror Lake. in Massanutten, Diamond Lake in 
Endless, Rainbow Lake in Shenandoah, and Coral 
Springs in Luray. 

To tell travelers which are the best sights, 
therefore, I asked the cavern managers to name the 
five outstanding caverns in the Valley. They had 
individual favorites, but all recommended Endless, 
Grand, Luray, Massanutten and Shenandoah. 

Guides, in addition to being competent and in- 
formed escorts, are often amusing narrators who 
delight in pointing out privately named formations 


such as Santa’s Beard, Snow White’s Seven 


Shenandoah Caverns’ Diamond Cascade presents a 
glittering spectacle of nature’s underground splendor. 


Dwarfs, and the tail of the Dragon of Oz. Even 
the length, duration and price of tours are similar. 
The average underground walk takes 60 to 90 min- 
utes and ranges from the mile or so of Massanut- 
ten, Shenandoah and Grand to about twice that for 
Luray and Endless. Admission, including tax, 
varies from $1.80 to $1.20 for adults, and half that 
for children. 

While all of the Valley’s caverns have many 
similarities, like people, no two are alike. Even 
when trips through several are crowded into a cou- 
ple of days, each is a refreshing change. Each will 
add gems to your treasure box of memories. Here, 
in brief, are highlights of the five most beautiful 
caverns in Virginia: 

ENDLESS; The fare here is practically as endless 
as the cavern’s name. I listed eleven outstanding 
formations, but three stand out most vividly. Shim- 
mering “Frozen Cascade” flowstone has already 
been mentioned, and at one spot you can look 90 
feet down to a lower level where lights show a 
tiny river eroding away still another cavern. And 
then Diamond Lake. Hundreds of thousands of 
needle stalactites only a few inches long extend 
along the roof for 290 feet, and each is mirrored to 
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perfection in the shallow pool of dripwater right 
below it. Soft colored lights and music add to the 
enchantment of the scene. Endless is located just 
off Route 11 about three miles south of New 
Market, and is open 24 hours a day the year 
around. There is a reasonably-priced coffee shop at 
the caverns, and it is within five miles of several 
good restaurants, auto courts and hotels. 
GRAND: These caverns were once known as 
Weyer’s Cave and later as Grottoes of the Shenan- 
doah. They’re located only a few miles off the 
beaten track (near Route 12 about nineteen miles 
south of Harrisonburg), and certainly worth the 
trip there. Hours are from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote of these caverns, and gen- 
erations of Americans since 1804 have visited them. 
Three features are especially famous: (1) The 
world’s largest known stalagmite—80 feet in cir- 
cumference and 40 feet high—is here. (2) Confed- 
erate General Stonewall Jackson quartered his 
troops in the cave, and conducted religious services 
in the mighty Cathedral room. (3) Shield forma- 
tions, so named because of their appearance, are 
unusual in the caves of the world, yet in one room 
of Grand there are more than 200 of all sizes: They 
jut in all directions from the walls, the floor, the 
ceiling and even from each other. Nearest good 
restaurants and hotels are in the large town of 
Waynesboro, twelve miles to the south over a scenic 
mountain road. 

LURAY: It would be a safe guess to say Luray 
is the best-known of the State’s caves. In many 
ways it is also the biggest. It has many more visi- 
tors. It is actually in Luray, fifteen minutes from 
Skyline Drive, and hence easy to reach and close to 
good restaurants and tourist accommodations. It is 
open from 8:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. And its assort- 
ment of attractions is as great or greater than any 
of the other caverns. Travelers have returned for a 
second and third time to see the fantasy of Grand 
Canyon, Pluto’s Chasm and the totem poles of 


Dream Lake in Luray Caverns keeps visitors in a quandary 


Giant’s Hall. The bell tower is an added attraction, 
and carillon concerts are regular summer and early 
fall attractions. 
MASSANUTTEN; This was the surprise pack- 
age of my trip. | expected little and found much. 
The cave is tucked away in the hills about five miles 
from Harrisonburg off Route 33, and is open all 
day. Some of the caverns give the impression of vast 
spaces and great heights. For the most part, how- 
ever, Massanutten is a vest pocket edition, as 
though everything in the way of formations has 
been put into place with a masterful hand but 
without wasting any space. Coloring is beautiful 
here, and the trip less wearing on the feet than the 
others. One especially attractive room is Fairyland 
with its profusion of stone shapes and forms; an- 
other is the chaotic jumble of Samson’s Fury. An 
outdoor swimming pool is also popular. 
SHENANDOAH: Managers of two other cav- 
erns picked this as their favorite. It is an orderly 
cave, and perhaps for that reason it is easier to fix 
in your mind than the others. Here are large 
areas where only one type of formation dominates 
the scene and attracts the eye. For instance, the 
first room, Bacon Hall, is filled with ribbon forma- 
tions that look more like bacon than the real 
thing. Another example: Diamond Cascade shines 
without competing with other formations for atten- 
tion, and Cardross Castle stands out in solitary 
splendor. Located four miles north of New Market 
on Route 11, Shenandoah is within a few miles of 
good restaurants and sleeping accommodations. It 
is open from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. Nearby is the 
battlefield where boyish Virginia Military Institute 
cadets rushed into combat during the Civil War. 
There’s one especially happy note in visiting 
Shenandoah Valley. If you don’t have time to visit 
more than one or two caverns, you really can’t go 
wrong no matter what choice you do make. After 
you've seen one, it’s dollars to doughnuts you'll 
want to come back soon to see the others anyway! 4 


as to which end is up because of its mirror-like surface. 
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“back ov fake 7 


By S. Jepson 


| pee HAS SOME very famous conjuring tricks and illu- 
sions, and many quite good conjurers. The most fa- 


mous stunt is, of course, the Indian rope trick, the story of 


which has persisted for centuries. Ibn Batuta, an Arab 
traveler and geographer who, in the Fourteenth Century, 


With meaningful flourishes, fakir speeds boy's 
ascent of rigid rope before eventual disappearance. 
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spent 30 years of his life in travel which took him over 
a large area of East Africa, Asia Minor, India and China, 
mentions the rope trick in his memoirs, so it must be 
over five centuries old at least. 

After 27 years in the former undivided India, I have 
constantly tried to solve the riddle of this mysterious 
trick. In spite of constant endeavours, my curiosity has- 
never been satisfied. I have made journeys to talk to peo- 
ple whose friends told me they remembered the trick. 
The evidence of these people was not very convincing, 
and when questioned closely their stories varied. 

There are plenty of people in India and Pakistan who 
will tell you, however, that they know a man whose 
cousin has a brother who certainly saw it in such and 
such a place. 

One thing I did discover was that there are several ver- 
sions of the rope trick. 

In the version illustrated by these pictures, a traveling 
sadhu, or fakir, produces an ordinary looking rope and 
shows it to the crowd which gathers round him in the 
open air. The point to note is that the trick is supposed 
to be based on mass hypnotism, which may explain why 
many people think they have seen it. 

The juggler tells his audience—generally simple vil- 
lage folk—what they are going to see. He repeats this 
over and over again, there is a lot of abracadabra, and 
eventually he throws the rope into the air. There it is sup- 
posed to remain, as stiff as an iron rod, and a small boy 
is then invited to climb up the rope. If the boy is hesitant, 
the “mesmeric eye” and hypnotic influence is brought to 
bear on him. In this way he is “persuaded” to climb the 
rope and remains clinging to the top of it, as shown in 
the photograph. i 

The wonder of the crowd changes to disquiet when—in 
their minds—they see the small boy vanish into thin air. 
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Boy reaches 

‘ top of rope 
and rests 
before trip 
into unknown. 


Transparency 
precedes total 
vanishment 
at command 
of magician. 


After fakir 
has gone up 
rope, pieces of 
boy come 
falling down. 


Fakir flashes 
sword over 
covered parts 
of boy as 
crowd stares. 


Sheet is 
removed, boy 
is revealed 
completely 
re-assembled. 


Hypnotic eyes of mystic peer out from beneath wild 
mane of hair, holding audience in amazed captivity. 


Disquiet turns to fear when the man draws a sharp 
sword and climbs to the top of the rope. Here he hacks 
about at the spot where the small boy was, but isn’t. Fear 
turns to horror when out of the sky fall dismembered 
pieces of the boy’s body, legs, arms, torso, hitting the 
earth with a horrid plop. 

The man comes down and covers the remains reverent- 
ly with a large cloth. There is more flashing of the mes- 
meric eye and magic mantras (sacred words) and, 
presto!, the cloth is removed—yes, you’ve guessed it!— 
the small boy rises and smiles! 

People who swear by the rope trick argue that offers 
of large rewards for performing it meet with no response 
because traveling jugglers are illiterate and in out-of-the- 
way places. But while I was in Bombay, our parent paper, 
the Times of India, offered the very large sum of one 
thousand pounds to anyone who could produce the Indian 
Rope Trick in the open air. This offer remained with con- 
stant publicity for a year or so, and my own paper, the 
Illustrated Weekly of India—which goes into many small 
villages and had at that time the largest circulation of any 
publication in India—gave further publicity about the 
reward. 

Result: not one person came forward to claim it. 

I can only conclude that if the whole thing is not one 
of these travelers’ tales which haunt the mystic east, those 
people who honestly believe they have seen it are victims 
of mass hypnotism. 

The reader will now be puzzled by the photographs. Ex- 
cept for one, taken at the same time, they are stills from 
a 16 mm. monochrome film I made some years ago in or- 
der to reconstruct the popular story behind the trick. As 
people know well, almost anything can be produced on 
the screen, but exactly how it was done I am not prepared 
to say here. The film was quite a success, however, and, 
as a matter of fact, won a medal from the Institute of 
Amateur Cinematographers. ¢ 
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Monument Valley, southeastern Utah, is a region where spectacular erosion has cut arches and windows through solid saimon-pink stone. 


By Sheldon Wax 


HERE IS NOTHING small about Utah. From the 
giant buttes in the southeast formed by nature 
through countless ages, to the great Temple in Salt 
Lake City built by Utah’s pioneer Mormons, the 
Beehive State is constructed on a grand scale. 
Since 1847, when Brigham Young’s hardy band 
started what was to become a vigorous settlement 
thriving in Utah’s rugged and singularly beautiful 
surroundings, man has been entranced by the nat- 
ural wild majesty of the territory’s terrain. 


Western Wonderland 


Today, the State of Utah, with an area of almost 
85,000 square miles, encompasses within its bor- 
ders one of the world’s two great inland bodies of 
salt water, most of the world’s Mormons, one of the 
few remaining unsurveyed land areas in the United 
States and what is supposedly the only east-west 
mountain range in America. 

Most of Utah’s population is concentrated in the 
mountain-walled valleys where mild weather is the 
rule throughout the year. 

National parks and forests protect Utah’s natural 
wealth and are the prime targets of vacation seekers 
who find Utah’s grandeur rewarding enough to 


come here from every corner of the land. The larg- 
est number of forests and parks runs north and 
south through the center of the state. 

Probably the most spectacular area in the state 


-is in the southeast corner. Travel through this part 


of the country is, by necessity, slow, which should 
bother no one as there is too much to see to attempt 
anything but the most leisurely type of sightseeing. 
At least a week should be allowed for proper enjoy- 
ment of the area. Dead Horse Point and Labyrinth 
Canyon are the first points of interest when ap- 
proaching from the north. The surging Colorado 
River and the bright red rock hereabouts give the 
eyes a color feast. The Federal Government has 
made national monuments out of many of the more 
intriguing rock formations. 


Hollywood Setting 


The Arches National Monument and the Natural 
Bridges National’ Monument are wonderful ex- 
amples of nature’s ability to wear through solid 
rock when given enough time. The Goosenecks of 
San Juan River, with their incredibly sharp twists 
and turns, are an amazing sight. Monument Valley 
is a land filled with strange and awesome sights. 
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Slender and broad buttes thrust skyward throughout 
the valley, a favorite location for Hollywood film 
studios. The Navajo Indians in this area may be 
observed away from commercial enterprise still 
speaking their own tongue and leading a primitive 
Nomadic existence. In some sections of the Valley 
water is at a premium so it is advisable to keep a 
supply on hand. 


City Sights 


Salt Lake City is a wonderland within a wonder- 
land. There is enough of interest here to take up a 
full week of intensive touring. Starting with the 
beautiful state capitol building, on to the University 
of Utah, then to the monument marking the spot 
where Brigham Young said, “This is the place,” the 
threshold to Emigration Canyon, the Art Barn, the 
city’s many well-tailored parks, Tracy Aviary, a 
fine collection of rare birds and small animals, the 
city offers a variety of sights and sounds. Salt Lake 
City’s 200,000 population is spread out thinly 
through this tree-filled city, made lush by the first 
Anglo-Saxon irrigation in America started in 1847 
by the Mormons. 


Lake With A Lift 


Fifteen miles west of the city is one of America’s 
most outstanding natural wonders, Great Salt Lake. 
To bathe in its waters is to come closest to knowing 
what a cork feels like. The lake’s 27 percent salt con- 
tent is responsible for the water’s buoyancy. Saltair, 
Sunset and Black Rock Beaches are popular bathing 
resorts on the Lake. At Bingham, southwest of the 
city, is North America’s largest open-cut mine, a gi- 
gantic wound slashed in the face of the earth. The 
Wasatch National Forest, just ten miles outside Salt 


Pink-and-white domes, towers, spires in Bryce Canyon 
National Park glow in bright orange and red during the day. 


Only monument in the world to a sea gull is in 
Salt Lake City, erected by a grateful Mormon populace. 


Lake City is a favorite picnic spot for local urban- 
ites. 

The city has a number of fine hotels, ranging in 
price from about $2.00 to $6.00 for a single room. 
Among the larger hotels are the Utah, Newhouse 
and Temple Square, all located in the heart of the 
city. 

Spreading out from Salt Lake City, the surround- 
ing countryside contains a wide range of unique ex- 
periences. The Grandaddy Lakes region, east of the 
city, high in the Uinta Mountains is an area of un- 
surpassed beauty, and ruggedness. 

South of Salt Lake City, two National Parks— 
Bryce Canyon and Zion—have manifold attractions 
for the tourist. Zion is in the heart of the desert and 
canyon country. The color of the area is amazing. 


In heart of Salt Lake City, Temple Square, a walled 
ten-acre plot, receives over a million tourists a year. 


Utah lasses float in buoyant waters of Great Salt Lake. 


Deep vermilion predominates with a thousand 
shadings of red offering a contrast. There are 20 
miles of improved roads and 26 miles of trails 
through the park. Campgrounds are open through- 
out the year and accommodations may be had in 
Zion Lodge through September 25. 

Bryce Canyon National Park, just northeast of 
Zion boasts of its famous Pink Cliffs. This great, 
horseshoe-shaped bowl is a panorama of pink and 
white for over 30 miles. An auto camp is main- 
tained through November 15 and sleeping quarters 
in the lodge may be obtained through September 
25. A cabin development is open through October 
30. The Utah Parks Company provides motor trans- 
portation in both Zion and Bryce Canyon. 

East of Salt Lake City, extending into Colorado, 
is Dinosaur National Monument, part of a great 
canyon plateau containing one of the nation’s rich- 
est fossil deposits. The area contains the residue of 
ancient lagoons, lakes and stream beds imbedded 
with fossilized remains of dinosaurs and other crea- 
tures out of the past. Ancient Indian dwellings 
carved in cliffs are a reminder of man’s former at- 
tempts at apartment dwelling. 


This Is The Place Monument at entrance to Emigration Canyon 
marks spot where Brigham Young uttered ‘famous words. 


A unique way to see the state is through an or- 
ganization known as Utah Wonderland Stages. 
Starting from Salt Lake City in modern stage 
coaches (limousines) the tours head south through 
some of Utah’s wildest country. The tours range 
from five to eleven days in length and in cost from 
$125.00 plus tax to $275.00 plus tax for all-expense 
tours including overnight stops at the best accom- 
modations en route. 

Many National Forests blanket the state, and vir- 
gin stands of Douglas fir and ponderosa pine offer 
verdant surcease from worldly care. Uinta, Wasatch, 
Fishlake and Dixie are among the bigger forest 
preserves in Utah encompassing tremendous land 
areas within the state. Altogether eight million acres 
of government protected timber give Utah one of 
the largest percentages of any state in that respect. 

Early autumn in Utah is an especially beautiful 


The State Capitol, on the brow of a hill overlooking 
Salt Lake City, is built largely of Utah granite and marble. 


time of year and with Utah’s famed hunting and 
fishing in full swing the state has a magnetic appeal 
to sportsmen who have heard of the superabundance 
of deer and elk which keep “one that got away” tales 
down to a minimum. Fabulous fishing grounds in 
Utah are the hundreds of pine-fringed lakes buried 
deep in the recesses of the primitive Uinta Moun- 
tains. Brown, brook and rainbow trout already in 
natural abundance are kept constantly replenished 
by the state’s Department of Fisheries. Cougar hunt- 
ing in Utah’s mountain regions is a sport for the 
hardy, and the tremendous duck and Canadian 
geese flocks that blacken Utah’s skies make the state 
a paradise for those who like their targets on the 
wing. 

Arid desert and deep blue lakes, widespread agri- 
culture and a booming mining industry, a bounti- 
ful land and an energetic people, all mean Utah, a 
state rich in valuable tourist attractions. 
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By Christine Starr 


I THE PAST TEN YEARS I have traveled more than 
25,000 miles by bus. It is my preferred mode of 
travel because it is safe, economical, scenic and— 
comfortable. Yet the mere mention of a cross-con- 
tinent trek by bus makes some people shudder. 
“Don’t you get completely worn out?” they ask 
me. I can truthfully answer, after an enjoyable 
round trip by bus from New York to Los Angeles 
and many other long trips, that I really do noz get 
worn out. In fact, I usually arrive at my destina- 
tion more rested than when I started! 

To be sure, I do make thorough preparations for 
my comfort on a long trip. Anybody, by careful 
planning and the right attitude, can do much to in- 
sure a pleasurable journey. Many travelers prob- 
ably concentrate on the final moment when the bus 
will pull into their station, and this anticipation 
keeps them going. But the trip itself should be an 
enjoyable episode. I have proved to myself that it 
can be. 

The plans are important—lay them carefully. 
On long trips, go by express bus wherever possible 
so there will be fewer changes and swifter service. 
On one bus line it is possible to travel from New 
York to San Francisco with only one change—at 
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Omaha. On this same line the traveler may go from 
New York to Los Angeles with only two changes 
—on the northern route at Omaha and Salt Lake 
City, and on the southern route at St. Louis and 
Dallas. Another line has through coach service be- 
tween New York and Tampa. This line also offers 
the trip from Boston to Los Angeles with only two 
changes—at Raleigh and Dallas. 

The 3,000-mile journey each way from New 
York to California can now be completed in less 
than four days’ traveling time. 

Plan a circle tour if at all feasible, as in most 
cases a circle tour is the same price as a round-trip 
ticket (ten per cent cheaper than regular fares), 
and to go by one route and return by another will 
give you more trip for your travel money. 

Whenever possible, schedule your trip for the 
middle of the week, as this will facilitate securing 
a more desirable seat in the absence of week end 
crowds. On the quieter traveling days, you can often 
have a double seat all for yourself. This is particu- 
larly important at night when you may wish to re- 
cline across both seats. 

In making out your schedule, decide which places 
you will most want to pass through during day- 
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light hours. This will give you something special 
to look forward to each day. 

When the day of departure has been decided, 
your ticket should be purchased and a seat reserva- 
tion obtained if reservations are possible in your 
city. Such reservations are good only as far as the 
first change point. In any event, it is well to arrive 
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fifteen minutes before departure time, or much 
earlier if a line is likely to form on the loading 
platform. 

When the choice is up to me, I find it most sat- 
isfactory to take a seat next to a window four or 
five rows behind the driver’s seat. In this location 
there is not likely to be so much disturbance by 


After Reading This 


Complete Guide for 
Insuring Your Comfort, 
Never Again Will 
, You Hesitate Taking 
A Long Trip by Bus 


passengers getting on and off as is the case in the 
first rows of seats. And when you are trying to get 
some sleep, it is important to have the quietest pos- 
sible spot on the bus. Selecting a seat near the 
rear of the bus is not advisable, as the riding is 
somewhat rougher. Tall people will find that the 
; seat beside the emergency door provides more leg 
room. 

For short trips, and at times when you do not 
intend to sleep, the first row of seats is admirable 
for seeing the sights. 

The traveler’s attitude toward the trip does much 
to determine if it will be an adventure or just a 
hardship to be endured. I simply give myself a 
little lecture when I settle down in my bus seat by 
telling myself that if I fell sleepy I will sleep and 
that I will refuse to allow inconsiderate passengers 
to annoy me. In my own case, at least, the trick 
works, for I invariably have a pleasant trip to look 
back upon. But I do more than give myself pep 
talks. I plan every detail of the trip with great care. 
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at the station by the time your bus is called, some. 


A very important problem is that of baggage. I 
have found it helpful to pack everything needed 
on the journey in a smallish suitcase which I can 
easily carry. This bag is always taken into the bus 
and placed under the seat in front of my own, 
where I can keep an eye on it through the opening 
between the floor of my seat and the back of the 
seat in front. 


Baggage Check 


Other bags are-checked through to destination 
on my ticket, or, if it is important that they arrive 
on the same bus with me, they are checked only 
from one change point to another. This necessi- 
tates having to claim and recheck them each time, 
but when changes are infrequently made, as on ex- 
press bus runs, this is not too much trouble. Of 
course, all bags should be tagged with name, ad- 
dress, and destination both outside and inside each 
bag. 

On long trips, it is important to plan carefully 
for adequate sleep. I have found that there’s nuth- 
ing like a light-weight, cotton blanket for induc- 
ing sleep. A low-priced, dark-colored blanket, such 
as a summer campers use, is ideal for bus travel. 
And, of course, a pillow is a must. I carry my own 
pillow just to be safe, but at most change points a 
pillow may be rented for a small charge. When it 
is not possible to lie across two seats, | manage to 
sleep well in my reclining seat. Even if you do not 
sleep much, complete relaxation can be restful. I 
find the gentle motion of the bus conducive to 
sleep. 

In my own case, I usually plan to leave home at 
night, as I am familiar with the scenery for miles 
around where I live. After the first night’s sleep 
and the next morning’s breakfast stop, I am all set 
for the sights along the roadside. 

For carrying the blanket and pillow, I use two 
sturdy cardboard suitboxes, one of which is some- 
what smaller and will fit into the other. In the 
larger box I place the pillow, and in the smaller 
one, the neatly folded blanket. I tie the boxes to- 
gether with a strong cord and carry them with a 
removable package handle. 


Space Savers 


On the bus, when the blanket is lifted out of its 
box, my coat goes into it, thus preventing that 
slept-in look when the coat is needed next day. 
The pillow is placed on the back of my seat, the 
smaller box is fitted into the pillow box, and the 
whole is stowed away on the overhead rack. If 
your blanket is a new one, wash it before starting 
on a trip, for it can be quite annoying to have 
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your coat covered with lint every time it is placed 
in the blanket box. 

Inside the suitcase that I take with me into the 
bus, I have, when packing, placed on top a folded 
paper shopping bag and a number of articles to 
be transferred to the shopping bag. As soon as I 
have claimed my seat, I take out the shopping bag 
and place in it the items I shall need on the trip. 
These include such things as paper handkerchiefs, 
a washcloth in a plastic envelope, a small soap- 
holder containing soap, a kerchief and a sweater for 
slipping on during the rest stops at night, cotton 
socks, and folded paper bags for various purposes. 
In addition to holding these items, the shopping 


Cross-country bus travelers can get in a maximum amount of 


bag is a perfect catch-all for my bus schedule, 
newspaper, cord and package handle. The shop- 
ping bag with its contents fits handily into the 
space between the side of the bus and my feet and 
is not in my way. Should I have an aisle seat, I 
place the shopping bag within easy reach in the 
overhead rack. 

I cannot sleep with my shoes on, so I place them 
in a paper bag which I then store in the shopping 
bag. If the temperature warrants it, I slip cotton 
socks over my stockings, for in my case warm feet 
are necessary for sleeping. Buses are usually kept 
so warm, however, that such a precaution is sel- 

‘dom required. 

In warm weather there’s hardly anything more 
refreshing on a long trip than a damp washcloth 
with which to wipe face and hands occasionally, 
and especially on awakening in the morning. At rest 
stops I rinse out the washcloth and return it to the 
plastic envelope so that its dampness cannot spoil 
anything else in the shopping bag. 

What to do with a hat on a long trip presents a 
problem. I take along a paper hatbag and, after 
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putting the hat inside, pin the bag to the upholstery 
of the back of the seat in front of me. I provide a 
large safety pin for this purpose. The upholstery 
is not injured by the pin. When I have a seat be- 
side a window, the dangling hatbag is in no one’s 
way. If I have an aisle seat, the hat must go into 
the rack. 

When buying a pocketbook to use on a trip, I 
choose a roomy one with handles. While I am 
sleeping the bag remains securely on my arm. It 
is easier to handle baggage too, when I can swing 


the handbag on my arm. 
I find it helpful on a long trip to take advantage 
of every rest stop by getting out and stretching. 


sightseeing with a minimum of discomfort en route to destinations. 


On my first bus trips I sometimes made the mis- 
take of eating too much. Then I learned the trick 
of eating lightly. I now eat often—at every rest 
stop—but limit my food to easily digested items, 
especially vegetables and fruits. You feel so much 
better if you do this, and it’s wonderful for the 
waistline! 

Perhaps you may think that all these measures 
for your comfort sound rather self-coddling. How- 
ever, not only do you owe it to yourself to be al- 
ways at your best, but you would show scant con- 
sideration for your hostess by arriving at your des- 
tination feeling like a wreck. Nor will these sug- 
gestions for your well-being in any way inconven- 
ience other passengers on the bus. 

If your budget will permit only bus travel, don’t 
hesitate to take a long trip. Because I have bus travel 
down to such a science, I eagerly look forward to 
my bi-annual trip from New York to visit my par- 
ents in Kentucky. When I climb aboard a sleek 
bus, and the engine begins to purr gently, I relax 
and am all set for a delightful journey. I have yet 
to be disappointed. % 
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Hotel Headliners 


Roundup Room 


EWS AND NOTES: On October 1, 
N New York City’s Waldorf As- 
toria re-opens its Empire Room with 
Les Compagnons de Chanson booked 
for an unusually lengthy six weeks, 
with orchestra led by Alex Alstone, 
French composer of Symphony . . . 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco held gala reopening July 30 ot 
Peacock Court, shuttered eight 
months but now entirely redecorated. 
Yma Sumac was first guest artist with 
Dorothy Shay currently appearing 
there . . . Kona Farm, New Hamp- 
shire resort on Lake Winnipesaukee, 
is adding a nine-hole golf course to 
its sport facilities Guests at 
Lovely Inn, Ponte Vedra, Fla., now 
enjoy use of a power-driven train for 
getting to and from parties and pic- 
nics . . . Free, 52-page Digest of 
Distinguished Resorts has been issued 
by Robert Warner, Inc., 588 Fifth 
Ave., New York City . Autumn 
Tennis Tournament October 5 to 12 
and Autumn Golf Tournament from 
October 12 to 19 will be featured at 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Survey by 
Chief Botanist of Abbott Laboratories 
made at request of Virgin Isle Hotel 
in St. Thomas shows Virgin Islands 
a “perfect refuge” for hay fever suf- 
ferers . Castellana Hilton hotel 
is due to open in Madrid this Novem- 
ber. Chain is also assuming manage- 
ment of Grosvenor House in London 

. With Marshall Plan dollars, 
new hotels are slated for Holland by 
1953 season. At Grouw, hotel is to be 
built especially for those keen on 
aquatic sports. Utrecht will get a 
hotel for businessmen. Arnhem, 
Vlaardingen, Kampen are set for 
tourist hotels . Hotel Krasna- 
polsky in Amsterdam has opened 70 
new rooms . . . New Hotel El Pana- 
ma, Panama City, C.Z., has acquired 
a 40-foot cruiser equipped with com- 
plete fishing facilities for trips by 
guests at nominal rental . . . La 
Rada Hotel opened in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, July 3 with room for 
150 guests . 
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Resort Hotel Slates Beach Barbecues Again 


MONG FALL PLANS for Bermuda’s 
Elbow Beach Surf Club are the 
famous barbecues which feature 
prime sirloins broiled over an open 
charcoal fire on the hotel’s private 
sand strip. Native Calypso singers 


‘provide gay informal entertainment 


at these weekly evening affairs. 
During the day, bicycle tours per- 


sonally conducted by the Surf Club’s 
Activities Director enable visitors to 
enjoy the island’s scenic beauty at 
a leisurely pace. Initiations into the 
world famous Sea Horse Club, after- 
noon teas, Calypso cocktail hours and 
dancing each night are among the 
many activities the Elbow Beach gen- 
eral manager, “Ev” Hetland, stages. 


. Specials for Honeymooners 


| ft yee JUNE-MOON rhymes, na- 
tion-wide statistics reveal that 
more people marry in September 
than any other month. And happy 
couples headed on honeymoons will 
find a number of special features 
awaiting them at many hotels. 
Mountain Top Club in Chittenden, 
Vt., for example, greets’ newlyweds 
with a bottle of iced champagne, and 
treats them to luncheon on departure. 
Both honeymooners and old timers 
celebrating anniversaries are wel- 
comed at the Manor House, Ste. 
Agathe des Monts, Quebec, with a 
basket of fruit and a special cake. 
A photograph, a welcoming cocktail 


and a lasting souvenir are the special 
gifts at the Laurentide Inn, also at 
Ste. Agathe. 

At Hollywood Hills, Old Forge, 
N. Y., a moonlight cruise awaits idyll 
pairs, and a Dutch Ceremonial Cup 
champagne party for brides and 
bridegrooms is the special treat of the 
Tides Inn at Irvington, Va. 

For those who flee from fanfare, 
however, during the initial marriage 
days, the Mo-Nom-O-Nock Inn at 
Mountainhome, Pa., might be the per- 
fect choice. The Inn’s_ motto: 
“Where honeymooners are thought- 
fully treated with practiced uncon- 
cern.” 
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OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist the good roads, safety first, city beau- 
tiful, and all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order 
to secure the cause of international peace 
and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark; 
Firms: American Express Co., Belgian Tourist Com- 
mission, French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


Namen or iatata ds ouktclA rate SeyetaG wae cai s 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
ZANT (OUWERTS TON B ens Ob BR SR aa 
(please print) 
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(J Gift Membership 
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AGT ESS sik erei Shs Ste Cae eT bk Sr omtnaee eh Miaac clara Aue meetcas 


Ol Gift Name of nominating member ...... 

Membership 2 inccnrtacentes aoclon Aoteras, fol elders Spach eee 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ............. 
year, including year’s subscrip-  .........00essecencess 
tion to TRAVEL. 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill 
you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


a trip? 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 
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BUDGET TRIP: 


Old Dominion Outings 


IRGINIA, WHERE American history and scenic 

beauty merge as one, is the destination of the 
Old Virginia Tours arranged by American Express. 
These week-long tours comprehensively cover the 
state’s many sites, shrines, monuments and land- 
marks that recount Virginia’s colorful past. The 
spirits of Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Robert E. Lee still prevail. 

The tour’s first day is spent en route. By Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad from New York, through Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington, arriving in Baltimore in 
the evening, the tour transfers to an Old Bay Line 
Steamer for an overnight sail down Chesapeake 
Bay, docking in Norfolk the morning of the second 
day. 

After a motor trip through Norfolk the tour con- 
tinues along the Shore Drive to Cape Henry, where 
the Jamestown colonists first landed, and then to 
Virginia Beach for an overnight stay. 


Restored Village 


The next day’s journeys encompass points of 
interest as Yorktown and Colonial Williamsburg, 
a masterpiece of restoration, where, after a 
thorough coverage of the town’s fascinating build- 
ings and grounds, the members of the tour are put 
up for the night in Williamsburg Lodge. 

The College of William and Mary, oldest char- 
tered college in America, is the first stop on the 
fourth day’s agenda. Jamestown brings to life the 
John Smith and Pocahontas legend. The original 
church tower erected in 1639 still stands. The trip 
continues on to Richmond, state capital, where a 
tour of the city takes in the buildings of the oldest 
legislative body in the United States, and from 
there to Charlottesville with stops en route at the 
homes of Monroe and Jefferson, beautifully kept 
showplaces. 

After spending the night in Charlottesville, your 
morning stopover is the University of Virginia, 
founded and designed by Jefferson. Other famous 
seats of learning, Washington and Lee University 
and Virginia Military Institute, are visited before 
reaching the most westerly point on the tour, the 
famous Natural Bridge, one of the world’s great 
scenic wonders. 

The sixth day’s bus trip is one of pure scenic 
delight, cutting through lovely Shenandoah Valley, 


across the Massanutten Mountains to Luray Caverns, 
reputedly the most beautiful in the world. After a 
tour of the caverns, the group travels along the 
Skyline Drive of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Several 
Civil War battlefields are visited before reaching 
Washington, D. C., with sightseeing in the nation’s 
Capital before nightfall. 


Early American pillory is one of the many reconstructed 
period pieces to be found in Colonial Williamsburg. 


Last day of the tour is by no means the least, 
with Arlington National Cemetery, historic Alex- 
andria, Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, and 
a return to complete the tour of the Capital before 
boarding the train for New York. 

Cost of the seven-day all-expense tour from New 
York is $162.00 plus tax for a full week of travel 
through a state rich in tradition and natural beauty, 
one of the most optically and emotionally rewarding 
in the U. S. 

The tours leave every Sunday through the middle 
of October, returning Saturday evening. 
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TRAVEL T/PS 


Travet will pay $5.00 for each Travel Tip printed 
in this column. No suggestions can be acknowledged 
~ or returned. In case of duplicate entries, award will 
be made to one with earlier postmark. Address: 
Travel Tips Editor, Traver, 45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Attractive Protection 


A discarded lipstick tube takes up 
only a tiny space, but makes an attrac- 
tive and convenient container for nee- 
dles and thread for travel emergencies. 

Dorothy Gresham 
Petersburg, Va. 


Tape Trick 


To prevent damage to your cloth- 
ing or luggage from scissors or other 
sharp instruments, wrap’ blades or 
points with Scotch Tape. When you 
reach your destination the tape can 
be removed easily. 

E. J. Eller 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Short and Snappy 


For a small fee you can have your 
address registered in the form of two 
words prior to leaving the country. 
Savings average about $1.00 on each 
cable or radiogram sent. There are 
also codes such as Western Union 
Traveler’s or the Peterson Code by 
which complete sentences can be 
signified in five-letter code words. 

. John S. Eckstein 
New York City 


Picture Proof 


It is wise for a driver traveling 
alone, or with husband or wife, to 
take along a camera with flashgun 
attachment. In case of atcident an ac- 
curate picture of the position of ve- 
hicles involved will serve as proof in 
the absence of witnesses. 

Mrs. W. C. Moore 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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(ips for Couring 


By Carol Lane 


Women’s Travel Director, 
Shell Oil Company 


EMEMBRANCE OF A trip is even 
R more pleasurable when it is tan- 
gible. And you don’t have to invest 
in expensive ceramics, wood carvings 
or other products of local crafts to 
obtain loads of tangible reminders of 
your experiences. 

One family I know brought back a 
cactus from a Florida Beach, some 
Spanish moss from a tree in Georgia 
and other unusual plants which were 
growing wild along the way. These 
were kept in small cardboard boxes 
in the back of the car with some of 
the original soil. When the family 
arrived home, the children not only 
learned how to transplant and care 
for their living souvenirs, they also 
brought them to school and used 
them to help describe their trip. 


Plant Portraits 


Where you can’t take plants across 
the state line, a camera with portrait 
lens attachment will capture forever 
the beauty of native flowers and 
plants. Or, if you have a bit of talent, 
a sketch pad or watercolor set pro- 
vides still another means for obtain- 


ing personal remembrances. 

Menus, match covers or unusual 
stones gathered in the course of your 
travels make interesting mementoes, 
and sea shells are a favorite collec- 
tor’s item. In fact, there is keen com- 
petition among the serious devotees 
of this hobby, although an amateur 
can have just as much fun finding 
decorative specimens. Incidentally, 
shells pasted over a common cigar 
box make an exceptionally hand- 
some jewelry or vanity case. 


Insecf Zoos 


Even insects can be mounted to 
make useful and attractive displays 
at home, or you might try capturing 
live ones to make your own insect 


.zoo in old glass jars where you can 


study their habits and watch them 
grow. 

I know one traveler who takes 
along portable recording equipment 
to capture bird songs, characteristic 
sounds and conversations en route. 

The enjoyment, in any case, is in 
being able to carry home memories 
in your hand. 


“That Grogan fellow—anything to make a buck!” 
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MAP CONTAINER keeps road 
maps neat, folded, easy to find 
and always at your fingertips. 
Made of waterproof suede-finish 
material with snap fastener. Comes 
in tan with dark brown design. 


$1.00. 


AUTOMOBILE GAUGE mounted 
on steering wheel indicates electri- 
cal faults before trouble becomes 
serious. Imported from England it 
is easy to install. Dial readings are 


simple enough for non-mechanic to 
understand. $13.75. 


TRAVEL IRON folds up for con- 
venient packing. Will operate on 
all types of electrical current both 
foreign and domestic. Weighs 214 
pounds. Uniquely designed sole- 
plate furnishes excellent ironing 
surface. $14.95 including carrying 


case. 


SAFETY LIGHT based on prin- 
ciple of complementing and re- 
ducing oncoming headlights, street- 
lights, etc., by adding low spectrum 
light to it. Light is encased in 
chrome holder and works off car’s 
central lighting system. $6.95. 


TRAVEL will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets in your city for any of the products listed in 
this department. Address sHor AND co Editor. 
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NEW CAMERA, 
famous Polaroid Land Camera, in- 
corporates old feature of picture- 
now has Wollensak 
lens and speed shutter, 
rangefinder, M and X synchroni- 


zation for flash bulbs and electronic 
flash. $249.50. 


in-a-minute, 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
By Ted Shane / 


Fs 
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BERBER ERBS 20 


Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 50 


ACROSS 


Collection of Collegiate Elks 
(coll.) 

Ex-Rex 

Elizabeth’s busy knitting a 
glamorous one! 
Spanish-Mexican athletic but- 
cher shop (it’s full of bull) 
Bites their heads off, and eats 
’em alive! 

Miss Ferber 

What death always is 

All work and no ---- makes 
Jack! (Old Saying) 

Born, before marriage 
Preposition 

City kids’ playgrounds (abb.) 
No wonder they get so twisted 
up, they’re usually pickled! 
J.P. Morgan’s yacht -- the old 
pirate! 

He who just does, never goes 
places 

Pride of the Scarpe 

He who hesitates, says this 
He was full of Huey 

Have a h——— of a time 
There shouldn’t be a rubber 
shortage as long as this holds 
out 

If we ever realized it, would 
life be worth living? 
Ixnay eggativenay 

Hot pistol-packers, frequently 
found in confinement wards 
Old-fashioned Western neck- 
ties 

Antique (female) 

Un-antique (female) 

Ocean flyer 

Halifax, from New York 

The gentler the this the 
pleasanter the Fall (skiing) 
Man’s stupidest pastime 
Floating coal scuttle 
40,000,000 inhabitants a- 
among $40,000,000,000,000.,- 
000,000 worth of treasures 
They have their downs, too 
Preposition 

Kind of nosey Al 

Goddess of Fate 

Now you see it, now you 
don’t! 


Diet of lovebirds 

Has ---- 

Malik-kalik, or Commie 
cholericanimosity 

Three for the Germans 


World’s best mixers, found 
at filling stations 

Word most commonly heard 
behind the Iron Curtain 


DOWN 


La Companie de YVlIle_ de 
France, Liberté, deGrasse ete. 
(2 mots) 

Where cowboys have their ups 
and downs—mostly downs 
L’il Ole’ Mr. Daisy Mae of 
Dogpatch 

British holy water 

Bantu highbrows 

The wordy, Gershwin 

What the racketeers fight 
Over at Wimbeldon 

Flies with inferiority com: 
plexes and superiority bites 
Little white lies 

They’ll tie up the S.S. United 
States on its arrival 
Undress with the eyes 

Iron Curtain Mts. 

Florida’s Overseas Highway 
connects them 

Scotch turbine 

First soap operas 

This may be expected on the 
day of the Forecaster’s Picnic 
British - street rilewy 
Name-worshippers and other 
inferior nose-elevators 
What the unimaginative 
drinker takes. 

Persian Shelley 

Crafty twin, has _ identical 
curves, and runs around with 
the same number of seafar. 
ing men 

Decidedly quaint thing about 
guaint fishing villages 

The Lights of New Broadway 
Boutonniere chassis 

Miss Genster, the well known 
Russian flower 

What they get from the white 
cliffs of Dover 

This has a radio program 
from 9:30 to 9:00 
Elephant food, suh; or just 
plain nuts! 

What old tramps do between 
ports 

Bean’t 

Maybe a _ Scotch President 
wouldn’t do this so much 
Get tough, to youse guys 
Churchill’s & Grandma Mo. 
ses’ relaxation standby 

Sir Gladwin 

Russia, to hear them tell it. 
needs more of this 

Striver, contestant 

Wise guy 

It has a weigh with the In. 
dians 

MD gets H——— 
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TRAVEL with a 


By Bing Crosby 


Ox OF THESE DAYS I’m going to 
ask Paramount to make a picture 
called The Road to Elko. I’ve traveled, 
in the company of Bob Hope and 
Dorothy Lamour, the movie Roads to 
Singapore, Zanzibar, Rio, Morocco 
and Utopia, but my favorite highway 
is the one that leads to Elko, Nev., the 
location of my Spring Creek Ranch. 
By western standards, it’s a cozy 
little place of some 25,000 acres, 
enough room for 3,000 head of Here- 
fords, hogs, chickens, sheep, horses, 
ranch hands, and four growing 
Crosbys—Gary, Philip, Dennis and 
Lindsay. 
Although we all work hard at vari- 
ous ranch chores, the work here serves 
as a tonic to the hectic pace of movie- 
making in Hollywood. As soon as I 
completed my latest picture, Just For 
You with Jane Wyman and Ethel 
Barrymore, I rushed out to Elko to 
get myself in shape for the strenuous 
workout I knew was in store for me 
making another film with Bob Hope 
and Dottie Lamour, Road To Bali, 
‘which is now before the cameras on 
the Paramount lot. 
Much as I love working with Dottie 
and Bob, I still prefer life on the 
ranch with 3,000 head of cattle and 
sunlight instead of arc lights. 


Bing Crosby has been America’s 

Number One Entertainer since 1932 

when he made his movie debut in 
Paramount's The Big Broadcast. 
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Planning an Auto Trip? 


At our new, ultra-modern Sinclair Auto Tour Bureau you 
benefit from the travel experience of Sinclair. Come in, 
phone or write for free marked routings for your auto trip 
anywhere in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Get complete touring information, at no cost or obligation. 


TOUR SERVICE 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
PHONE Clrcle 6-3600 
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Editor’s Report: 


TABLOID CRUISE 


By Malcolm McTear Davis 


S ALL MY ACQUAINTANCES are well aware that 
I am somewhat devoid of what’s called pio- 
neer spirit, I was startled by an invitation to join 
two friends on a Saturday-Sunday camping trip. 
Further, the expedition was to be made in a Fold- 
boat, which meant, presumably, some display of 
mechanical ingenuity to help put the thing together. 
When a child, I unpacked my first Meccano set 
one Christmas, laid out the pieces, and quietly put 
them all back in the box, never to open it again. 
This inability to cope with anything more complex 
than an Eversharp is also amongst my more pub- 
licized deficiencies. 


Necessary Aides 


However, the Foldboat owner is a nature-lore 
type with considerable camping experience. In fact, 
I’m sure that if I cut my finger he would know 
exactly what tree leaf to pluck and wrap around 
the wound for instant curative effect. 

The second companion on this venture was a 
husky lad who could easily cart me home from the 
woods after my inevitable leg-breaking, or, at the 
least, pull me out of the water when we turned 
over. Too, he could lug the heavy stuff. 

Thus surrounded by brawn and brain, experience 
and energy, I agreed to suffer through a tabloid 
cruise, and could let TRAVEL readers be encouraged 
—or forewarned—about Foldboating. 

When we assembled in the Foldboat owner’s 
apartment, I was dismayed at the abundance of 
paraphernalia spread around the living room. It 
looked like enough equipment to satisfy Blue Army 
manuevers in Tennessee. But after holding open a 
canvas bag or two, while various items were stuffed 
inside, the mass of material consolidated itself con- 
cisely, nicely, into one final large duffel. 

Two mysterious packets were, I was told, the 
Foldboat. These and the bag were strapped atop a 
two-wheeled affair and we trundled off—to the sub- 
way. 

I was taken by complete surprise when we 


emerged at Pelham Bay Park. This huge recrea- 
tional area is a summer playground for residents of 
the New York City section called the Bronx, most 
noted in the rest of the nation for a certain type 
cheer. In Pelham Bay Park, picnic tables and bar- 
becue pits are lavishly sprinkled around its 2,130 
acres facing Long Island Sound. 

At the edge of the Bay, we spread out the pieces 
that make up a Foldboat, and a curious crowd col- 
lected. I was equally as curious, and somewhat 
awed to see our two packets expand into a sleek, 
sturdy craft. Normally, two people can fit together 
a Foldboat in 25 or 30 minutes. I wouldn’t recom- 
mend one person trying it, although it’s been done. 
It took us a bit longer, as the owner had to make 
sure I didn’t fit brace 4£4 to slot £5, and create 
similar confusions. 

Rods made like camera tripods fit together for 
the basic framework, tucking into slots on cross- 
bracings which are numbered. Part of the boat is 
bolted and then slipped into its canvas cut out. Dou- 
ble-bladed paddles are used, eskimo style. 

Though assured the Foldboat would hold 900 
pounds, I watched warily as our gear was stowed 
in the hollow stern. We carted the 60-pound boat 
to the water—that is, they did, while I took over 
the important part of saying, “Step a little to the 
left. There’s a six-inch drop here. You’re by the 
water now.” 


Unnecessary Fear 


When I wobbled into place, I was convinced the 
boat would immediately sink, leaving me sitting 
there, rather damply, with head and_ shoulders 
above the water. The boat held, however, and with 
a few strokes we were off into the Bay. Long-limbed, 
I was spotted forward, my legs extending into the 
prow’s shell. 

Night covered us as we crossed the waters, and 
we were, surely, lost in the midst of the Bay, pad- 
dling futilely. Lights ashore belied this, receding 
rapidly. It takes little effort, actually, to skim the 
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craft along. We kept up a reasonably steady pace 
for some two hours, faithfully following steering 
directions of Our Leader. He claims the boat holds 
four comfortably, but two is certainly best and 
three is plenty, in my opinion. 

As we approached odd islands and peninsula spits 
in search of a camp site, I enjoyed playing Indian, 
moving silently in the dark to invade foreign soil. 
I left it to the white man behind me, though, to 
select, by some inscrutable process of his own, 
where we should pull in. He chose a sandy cove of 
curved beach—it looked the same as the rest of the 
sites to me, peering in the blackness—and we 
hauled the boat high ashore. 

Seat cushions became pillows, an inflated rubber 
mattress, laid cross-wise, supported our torsos, and 
legs lay in the sand as we settled for the night. A 
nylon cover from the bag of tricks covered us. 

Breakfast, which I visualized as a smoky, sandy 
concoction, turned out to be pineapple juice, scram- 
bled eggs, toast and coffee excellently prepared 
over a three-stoned fireplace. 

Sunday, after a swim and paddle around to more 
distant sectors, we hoisted a sail. Motors, especially 
adapted to Foldboats, are also available. We idled 
away, feeling as remote from New York as Yose- 
mite, and eventually turned our prow toward Pel- 
ham Bay Park again. 


Motor Trouble 


The large Bay was filled with vessels of every 
sort, and a few motorboat maniacs delighted in 
rushing down on us, doing about 500 knots, and 
cutting sharply away. The Foldboat rode it out 
magnificently, bouncing like a cork and not swamp- 
ing or shipping water as I assumed it would. Even 
the slightest breeze pushed the kayak along like an 
elongated water bug in pursuit of food. We broke 
out paddles only to insure a slowed, safe landing. 

Midway across the Bay, content at being “a mil- 
lion miles from New York,” I was captivated see- 
ing the spire of the Empire State Building in the 
distant haze. It struck me vividly that we had not 
once been outside the city limits. And it under- 
scored strongly the pleasure possibilities on nearby 
lakes or bays anyone with a Foldboat can have. You 
ean rack the thing up on a closet shelf, ready for 
an outing anytime. : 

Again under curious eyes, we dismantled the 
kayak into its dual packaging, and stepped to the 
subway. Back in Manhattan, the boat owner got 
ready for a dinner engagement, my other friend 
dashed off to keep a date, and I, naturally, taxied 
home—to bed. To my satisfaction, the bed undu- 
lated gently as I went to sleep, thinking of the next 
time. ¢ 
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Not-too-adventurous magazine editor inspects Foldboat prior 
to sailing bravely across huge, terror-wrought Pelham Bay. 


SPECIAL MEMO: 


About Next Month’s 
Issue of TRAVEL 


If you have friends living in the South- 
west, or friends contemplating a trip 
through that part of the country, make 
sure you call their attention to the 
October issue of TRAVEL. 


In stirring text and vivid photos it tells 
the story of one of the most colorful sec- 
tions of our country. It presents an un- 
usual account of that vast area that in- 
cludes Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona and 
New Mexico—pointing out the famous 
points of interest and calling attention to 


little known but noteworthy landmarks. 
° 


As a member of the NATIONAL TRAVEL 
CLUB, you can make sure your friends 
get this issue, all the interesting ones to 
follow PLUS all the advantages and 
benefits of membership by entering gift 
memberships to the N.T.C. in their 
name. Simply fill out and mail the cou- 
pon on page 35 of this issue. Do it NOW. 
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BR Beeelfor Hall 


OT LAKE, OREGON, has been 

known for years because of its 
natural hot water spring. Backbone 
of the entire institution, this spring 
pours forth every 24 hours 2,500,000 
gallons of boiling mineral water. 
This is reported to be the hottest 
mineral water in the world. 

Hot Lake, itself, is located in a 
beautiful and easily accessible spot 
in Eastern Oregon. Situated in the 
heart of the Blue Mountains, it 
draws visitors and guests from all 
over the world. 

New fishing opportunities were 
made available recently when Kast- 
ern Oregon’s newest privately owned 
fishing area was opened up at Hot 
Lake. Several hundred rainbow 
trout, ranging in size from nine to 
eleven inches, were released into a 
part of the newly constructed “trout- 
way,’ a mile and a half of canal 
and ponds. 

The therapeutic value of the Hot 
Lake springs was early recognized 
by the Indians. Legend has it that 
Hot Lake was set aside as a peace 
ground by the medicine men. The 
Black Feet, Snake, Cayuse, Umatilla 
and Nez Perce tribes recognized and 
utilized the curative powers of its 
“youth waters.” The tribes ruled 
that this and the large valley sur- 
rounding it belonged to all the In- 
dians as a place of peace, rest and 
cure for their sick and where Indian 
wars would not occur. 

Located along the Old Oregon 
Trail, Hot Lake provided a natural 
stopping place for westward-bound 
pioneers. Lewis and Clark in their 
travels through the west told about 
stopping at a boiling mineral springs 
around which were scattered thou- 
sands of elk and deer antlers. The 
wild game gathered at the spring 
during hard winters since the snows 
would not cover the area. Since the 
grazing area was limited. many of 
the elk and deer died near the lake 
in the winter months. 

Early settlers in the Grande Ronde 
Valley constructed the first hotel at 
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Hot Lake. Facilities grew until at one 
time hotel and hospital were in use 
for 250 patients. 

The present building is a substan- 
tial three-story brick structure with 
54,000 square feet of hardwood floor 
space, operated as a spa with facili- 
ties for 120 guests. All guest rooms 
are large and comfortable with out- 
side views. The grounds consist of 
several hundred acres of land. 

The entire building is heated am- 
ply and comfortably by means of a 
hot water circulating system using 
the natural hot water from the 
springs. There is an abundant sup- 
ply of 208 degree hot mineral water 
now unused which could be used to 
heat a much larger institution. 

Large bath houses are available at 
Hot Lake. The use of the baths, wa- 
ters, steam and mud, together with 
the drinking of the hot mineral wa- 
ter has proven an effective treatment 
for many chronic ailments and dis- 
eases, especially arthritis, neuritis, 
and so-called rheumatism. 

The water apparently has a very 
definite curative or beneficial effect 
upon skin. Skin irritations of most 
all types clear up rather quickly fol- 


lowing a series of the baths. This has 
been noted over many years of ex- 
perience and use. 

In the past few years Hot Lake has 
begun to be built up considerably 
with emphasis on resort facilities. It 
can be reached by air, bus, or rail, 
as well as by private car. Guests are 
given many opportunities for trips to 
the high mountains; Anthony Lakes, 
Hat Point which overlooks Hell’s 


_Canyon; McNary Dam, and other 


points of interest. 

During the fall, many hunters 
make Hot Lake the headquarters for 
their hunting parties. Elk and deer 
are abundant in the surrounding 
mountains. Last year one farmer 
counted 81 elk in one field the night 
before hunting season opened. 
Pheasant and duck are also plenti- 
ful. Hot Lake private shooting area 
will give many hunters the kind of 
shooting they have dreamed of. This 
year means have been provided for - 
flooding fields as a method of induc- 
ing more ducks to the area. 

Many vacationers stop at Hot 
Lake because of the restful atmos- 
phere. Tired business people find it 
a welcome change after the hustle 
and bustle of the city. Excellent 
home-cooked food is served in the 
large dining room and care is given 
to special diets. If you are looking 
for a place to vacation, regain your 
health, rest and relax, or just get 
away from things, Hot Lake is your 
spot. 


Hot Lake rainbow trout have been abundantly stocked in spa’s private fishing grounds. 
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F EW TOWNS boast that a horse is able to move 
their Mayor out of his own home but in Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee, such an event is expected just as a 
matter of course at least once each year. The oc- 
casion for this more or less unusual happening is 
the Tennessee Walking Horse National Celebration 
which is held in that city during the first week of 
September each year. 

Shelbyville has an official census population of 
just under 10,000 people so it is easily observed 
that 30,000 visitors to the Celebration would tend 
to make things just a little crowded in spots during 
horse show week. 


Accommodation Arrangements 


For the fourteenth annual. event, to be held Sep- 

tember 1 through September 6, the Celebration 
committee and other Shelbyvilleans expect the 1952 
events to surpass all previous years in the number 
of horses entered and also in the attendance. Hotels 
and motor courts in Shelbyville, and surrounding 
towns are already reserved by people expecting to 
attend so that those who desire to stay in Shelby- 
ville will be placed_in private homes selected’ by 
the Chamber of Commerce. Many stay in Nashville 
hotels for it is only 52 miles over a good highway 
from Shelbyville. 
_ All concessions such as food booths and souve- 
nirs are operated by members of the various civic 
clubs. The Rotary, Kiwanis, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Quarterback Clubs handle the food 
booths. The Lions club prepares and sells the pro- 
gram, and the Junior Chamber of Commerce takes 
care of the parking. At one time during the show 
last year there were 276 members of the different 
civic clubs working on the various projects. These 
“extra” jobs were in addition to their regular busi- 
ness duties. 

Folks in and around Shelbyville will admit that 
they believe the automobile is here to stay, but 
their greatest love is still with horses. Visitors find 
such places of interest as Horse Mountain, Chestnut 
Ridge, named for the wonderful fall foliage col- 
oring in shades of chestnut which is, of course, a 
popular color for your horse. There’s a dining es- 
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Walking Horse Show 


Weanling colt champion admires new trophy won for her owner. 


tablishment named the Saddle and, in nearby War- 
trace, Tennessee, there is even.a, Walking Horse 
Hotel. 

A little country horse show which has grown into 
the world famous Tennessee Walking Horse Na- 
tional Celebration has converted Shelbyville into 
the most horse-conscious community in’ the country. 

From the distant days when the housewife rode 
a side saddle to the country store at the cross roads 
with a basket of eggs on one arm and with the reins 
in the other hand (and with probably a child or 
two behind her) to the present time of the ride- 
athon and the show ring, the Tennessee Walking 
Horse has served its owners from “the cradle to 
the grave.” Today, in this somewhat different motor 
age, it is as a pleasure animal that the Tennessee 
Walking Horse stands stipreme. 


Horse Sense 


Of even temper, gentle manners and kind dispo- 
sition, the Tennessee Walking Horse is easily han- 
dled by inexperienced riders, and it is so docile 
and yet so intelligent that it is adaptable for use by 
women, children and riders with advanced age. 

From throughout the Americas, the kings and 
queens of the breed are brought to Shelbyville each 
year where, following their exhibitions in the show 
ring, the Grand Champion Walking Horse of the 
World is crowned. Visitors, many of whom follow 
their favorite horses through the show circuits dur- 
ing the summer, are in attendance from every 
state, Canada, Mexico and several South American 
countries. The Celebration is truly the World’s 
Greatest Walking Horse Show. 4 
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By Richard Kent 


ee NOTICED how your appetite 
sharpens when you know your 
food has been prepared with skill 
and the finest ingredients? 

You get that feeling the minute 
you step into La Belle Sole, a modern 
and exceedingly attractive restaurant 
at 42 Drammensvein, Oslo, Norway. 
A small place, La Belle, but what it 
lacks in size it more than makes up 
for in luxury of furnishings, excel- 
lent service and simply superb food. 

There’s a friendly warmth to the 
people of the Midnight Sun country. 
Almost everyone speaks some Eng- 
lish—a big help. 

In Norway, where we spent most 
of our time, we found it a nation of 
good food as well as out-door lovers. 

Until you get the hang of things, 
though, Norwegian menus can be dis- 
concerting. If you specify bacon and 
eggs for breakfast, you'll certainly 
get this typically Anglo-Saxon dish 
deliciously cooked. But, breakfast 
Norwegian style and you'll satisfy 
your appetite with any or all of 
these: porridge, a dish of hot meat 
balls in thick delicious gravy, a selec- 
tion of cold meats, cheeses sharp and 
mild, jams, jellies, soft boiled eggs, 
and a variety of herring prepared in 
half a dozen different ways. 

In Norway they do not (officially 
at least) stop for lunch. Around noon, 
most Norwegians eat a homemade 
sandwich along with a glass of milk, 
but this is strictly a desk-quickie. 
Being a visitor, you won’t have the 
benefit of either sandwich or desk. 
Instead, look for a restaurant (you 
won’t have to go far) featuring sand- 
wiches known as smorbrod or “sweet- 
bread.” A smorbrod is a Scanda- 
navian one-decker of infinite variety 
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(there’s a place in Denmark which 
lists 170 different kinds on a menu 
four feet long). Then, make up your 
mind which tasty tidbit you wish to 
try: lobster, turkey, chicken, prawns, 
pork, shrimp, sausage, roast beef, 
eggs, salad, sardine, etc. Speaking 
from experience, four or five smor- 
brod assisted down with a couple of 
cool lagers is a terrific lunch. 

The Norwegian’s early breakfast 
and “bite” around noon makes him 


ready for an early dinner. Most work - 


finishes by four in the afternoon, and 
that is the hour dinner is ready. Then 
is the time for you to set course for 
La Belle Sole. 

One of the greatest attractions of 
La Belle is the large glass-enclosed 
aquarium in which you literally 
“catch” your own dinner. You take a 
look, make up your mind, reach for a 
small net, and out it comes. Eel, cod, 
trout, lobster, crab or sole are just 
a few possibilities. And here we 
would definitely recommend sole, the 
great specialty for which the restau- 
rant is famous. 

Hans Larsen, the manager, not only 
knows his stuff, but is willing for 
others to share his secrets. This, then, 
is the way they prepare Fillet of La 
Belle Sole. But a small word of warn- 
ing when you read the directions. 
That really is crushed lobster shell 
they use, it is not a printer’s error. 


In La Belle kitchens the shell is 


crushed to finest powder. It thickens 
as it flavors. If you doubt your own 
ability with mortar and pestle, then 
add a little finely pounded lobster 
flesh for somewhat the same result. 


Fillet of La Belle Sole 
(Serving Four) 


Two fine fresh soles filleted—save 
head, bones and skin and boil for 
stock. 

Four-tablespoons of sweet butter 

Two tablespoons of pureed fresh or 
canned tomatoes 

One small onion 

One wineglass of white wine 

Three tablespoons of crushed lobster 
shell 

Flour—-11% pints of stock made from 
fish bones, skin, head. 

Two tablespoons of cream 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Lightly sauteed mushrooms (sliced), 

cold boiled shrimp and pieces of cold 

boiled lobster for garnish. 


Directions: 


Cut onion into several pieces and rub fish 
fillets with it. Lay them in shallow pan 
and sprinkle with white wine. Melt the 
butter, add crushed lobster shells and to- 
mato puree. Stir in flour. When smooth 
add stock. Stir well, then pour over fish. 
Cook gently for half an hour. Season. Add 
cream. Serve fillets on platter with sauce 
poured over and around them. Garnish 
liberally with mushrooms, shrimp and lob- 
ster. If lobster shells are used, very little 
flour is needed. Sauce should be moderately 
He and will thicken slightly as it cooks 
own. 


Modern decor, fine fish courses make La Belle Sole a wise restaurant selection in Oslo. 
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By David Stephens 


See IS THE MONTH that brings Parisians 
scurrying back home to see what has happened 
to their beloved city during their August absence. 
And it sends tourists scurrying down to the shipping 
lines to see if they can defer their parting from the 
enchanting place for one week, two weeks, a month, 
forever. 

It seems likely that short-term deferments will be 
- more difficult than ever this year because, despite 
the addition in July of the United States Lines’ 
United States and the French Line’s Flandre, 1952’s 
abnormal flow of American tourists has completely 
filled the booking until the end of the shipping 
tourist season, which ‘is the middle of October. This 
year’s innovation of airline tourist rates has made 
the two-, four- and six-week tourist an increasingly 
common phenomena. Next year, this type of stranger 
undoubtedly will be no phenomena at all and find- 
ing a Frenchman will probably be difficult indeed. 
Already, the favorite free amusement of the Ameri- 
can residents or long-time tourists is to wait out a 
fellow American’s tortured plea for directions in 


French. 


Spotlight on Chateaux 


Late tourists will have the opportunity of seeing 
France’s chateaux lighted at night, that being the 
French Government’s project tourist-wise this sum- 
mer. Illumination is a French specialty, and you can 
imagine that a chateau which may not be so lovely 
in full day will take on considerable glamour and 
romance under the lights at night: Here in Paris, 
Notre Dame; St. Chapelle and other public monu- 
ments are illuminated nightly, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays the city’s fountains are turned on.’ 

Beauty is actually a public institution in Paris 
because the care and illumination of public monu- 
ments and the use of the surrounding areas within 
eyeshot is controlled by the Beaux Arts, the national 
art school. For example, neon signs may not be used 
in the public monument areas, with the wise excep- 
tion of the Place de l’Opéra. The public joined with 
the Beaux Arts in protesting the street lamps which 
were placed on the Left Bank side of the Pont du 
Carrousel. Their height, it was claimed, was not in 
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keeping with the architecture of the Louvre on the 
other side of the river. The lamps were made ex- 
tendable so that now they are raised to the desired 
height when lighted at night and lowered to the 
more practical height in the daytime. 

Another evidence of this loving care given to the 
looks of things is a dwelling on the west side of the 
Place du Petit Pont on the Left Bank opposite Notre 
Dame. The middle windows on the third, fourth and 
fifth floors are false, having been painted there by 
the Beaux Arts. In palmier days when each floor 
consisted of only one room, the windows actually 
existed, but they were removed when the rooms were 
partitioned into two rooms. The Beaux Arts pro- 


’ tested, and its subterfuge is so accurate that it is 


noticeable in the daytime only when pointed out and 
not at all at night. 


Emphasis on Talk 


A handy address for the non-French speaking 
tourist or the stranger who doesn’t feel quite at 
home in Paris is Le Fainéant at the corner of Rue 
Seguier and Rue de Savoie, a couple of blocks west 
of Place St. Michel. Le Fainéant, which is: French 
for “do nothing,” is operated by Madame Maguy 
Nicaise and two Philadelphians, Greg Stea and Ken 
Sharp, but most of the clients claim part ownership, 
having painted a wall or scraped a window when 
the cafe-bar was opened earlier this summer. The 
faithful clientele consists mainly of American, 
British, Scandinavian and English-speaking French 
students, artist and writers, and entry into this 
loosely formed society is gained simply by raising 
the voice since talk is the main distraction. Occa- 
sionally one of the clients contributes a calypso song 


or a guitar solo, and occasionally the hubbub sub-. 
sides to the extent that records can be heard from the. ; 


kitchen. The owners are now seeking authorization 
for a music license and the extension of the closing 
hour from 2:00 a.m. until 6:00 a.m., but until that 
comes to pass, the emphasis is on talk, low prices 
and Madame Maguy’s ever-increasing proficiency 
with a hamburger and American sandwiches. Le 
Fainéant’s motto is, “English spoken, French listened 
to, nothing remembered.” ¢ 
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| Ss THE OLD PROVERB! “Time and tide wait for 
But that was before the camera came, 


By Will Lane 


no man.” 

with its power to slice a second off the progress of 
: time, and to imprison forever the image of an event 
| that has receded into the limbo of the past. 
| With a wink of its glass eye, the camera can im- 
mobilize a moment in eternity, whether a falling 
} leaf, a ballet dancer in mid-air, or a couple of 
| swimmers splashing through the surf, as in the pho- 
tograph shown here. 
| The wave you see has long since spent its force 
| on the sand, and the swimmers have long since 

gone home, but the image of the split second in 
" which they came together in violent collision re- 
[ mains. The surging surf and running humans await 
{ 
F 


our pleasure. Note a single drop of spray will move 
as long as this picture exists. 
; Every action shot has something of the eternal. 
F No wonder it is this type of picture which ranks high 
=... wherever photographs are shown—whether in pub- 
| ->= lished=annuals, pictorial salons, prize-winning con- 
tests or in snapshot albums. 
An action picture often appears to present in- 
superable photographic problems. This is because 
there always are some unpredictable elements. To 


Fast camera work freezes movement but preserves feel of action. 


control these elements, or some oo them, is the first 
secret of succss. ‘ 

On the beach, I always consider first the lighting 
—where is the sun? Explore the shore until you 
find a location where the sun is behind your back, 
or slightly to one side, in an area uncluttered by 
irrelevant details. 

With the location selected, let’s plan the action. 
Watch where the waves break and place the people 
for focusing. Center them in the viewfinder. Do 
they fill the frame, or should we move closer? A 
distance of twenty feet in this case leaves a com- 
fortable area around ‘them. 

The rehearsal over, we can let our subjects walk 
in to shore and sit down for a moment while we set 
the shutter for 1/200 second, and the lens at f/11. 
We are using Ansco Super Pan Press film. With 
Kodachrome we would use about {/4. A yellow 
filter can be used to darken the sky and the distant 
water, if we wish. With color film, no filter is neces- 
sary, unless we have a UV 16 handy, or a Kodak 
1A Skylight filter. 


Angle Emphasis 


Our people are waiting, but one more detail 
comes first. What camera angle? A low angle will 
emphasize the size of the waves, so we squat in the 
sand with the camera in our lap. The seventh wave, 
we have noted, usually is a high one, so after the 
sixth wave, our subjects, who have their instruc- 
tions, run out to the predetermined position twenty 
feet away and stand for a moment so we can center 
the camera on them. Then they run out about ten 
feet more, wait an instant for the wave, and then 
turn and run back toward the camera. No one has 
to tell them what to do now. The wave rises like an 
oncoming freight train. They run in panic. The 
wave overtakes them. A wall of water hits them 
from the rear just as they reach the predetermined 
twenty-foot mark, and “click” goes our shutter. 
Perfect timing. 

Our subjects make the shore breathless and 
bruised, but we’re not satisfied with a single shot. 
Again and again, the same routine is followed. De- 
spite the best laid plans, there always is an element 
of luck to contend with, and only by taking’a num- 
ber of shots can we be confident that at least one 
will be right on the nose. 

After each exposure, we turn rapidly, swinging 
our back to the water to protect the camera in the 
hollow of our arms. If a drop of water reachés the 
lens, it has to be wiped clean with a piece of cotton 
or lens tissue. 

A shutter speed of 1/200 second is adequate to 
freeze the motion of people at a distance if running 
toward the camera. A faster shutter could’ have 
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Action Picture Problems Are Tough But Not Insuperable 
As Readers of Sharp Solutions Will Soon Know 


been used, but we wanted to reproduce the water 
in blurred streaks to increase the feeling of action. 

This is but one example of re-enacted action tech- 
nique. There are endless other possibilities. Per- 
haps you have found a photogenic path in the 
woods. After carefully framing the shot with your 
subject standing in the desired position, have 
him move about fifteen or twenty feet, and then 
walk back to the spot where you want to click the 
shutter. A shutter speed of 1/100 will catch the 
action. 


Instant Success 


The advantage of the planning is that it permits 
you to set the focus, shutter, lens and camera angle 
in advance. Then you have nothing to do but click 
the button at the right instant. 

Be prepared to do this a fraction of an instant 
before the crucial point is reached. Otherwise, 
you may be a fraction of an instant too late due to 
the normal reaction time between seeing something 
with your brain and pressing the button with your 
finger. This time lag can easily cause the best laid 
plans to miss fire, especially if the subject is in 
rapid motion, such as a dancer in midair. 

It is essential to have all the camera adjustments 
made in advance, and the viewfinder properly cen- 
tered, so you can forget about the camera and 
concentrate on your subject as you watch and wait. 

This makes a tripod a valuable accessory. After 
carefully framing the scene, it is no longer neces- 
sary to squint through the finder. You can watch 
the subject directly until he hits the chalk mark. 
For a dancer in mid-air, shoot at 1/400 second, or 


faster if the camera provides it, to get a needle- 


sharp negative. 


Natural Enemies 


For beach and water shots, it is a good idea to 
have some kind of cover to protect the camera. 
After shooting, wipe it off, especially the metal 
parts, with a handkerchief or soft cloth, and put it 
away. Salt water, heat and sand are natural enemies 
of your camera. ; 

Plan some “re-enacted action” shots of different 
types. Get people walking, running, jumping, 
dancing. Dogs, horses and other animals in action 
are ideal subjects if they can be brought under 
control and made to move past a predetermined 
spot. Mountains, seashore and city streets—where- 
ever you are—provide material for camera action. 
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New Spectra Meter 


With a conventional exposure meter, the photo- 
grapher has to hold it about five inches from a 
subject’s face to take a reading. With the Spectra 
Brightness Spot Meter, the same results may be 
obtained from a distance of approximately 25 feet. 

The only meter of its type, it opens up vast pos- 
sibilities for photographers and television camera- 
men who will be able to measure the brightness of 
every part of a scene without having to move from 
the camera. The size of the area measured is one 
degree. The subject is viewed through a telescopic 
sight, magnified several diameters. (Conventional 
reflectance-type meters measure 45 or 50 degrees 
and can report misleading results.) 

The photo-cell is filtered to provide approxi- 
mately the same color response as the human eye. 
Karl Freund, the designer (Photo Research Corp., 
Burbank, Calif.) uses the new meter in filming the 
I Love Lucy show for TV. He is chief camerman. 


Rifle-like accuracy 
is obtained with 
new Spectra Meter. 


Quarterly Magazine 


A new photography magazine Aperture, has ap- 
peared on the scene edited by Minor White (135 
Jackson St., San Francisco 11) with a distinguished 
array of collaborators, including Ansel Adams, 
Beaumont Newhall, Dorothea Lange, Ernest Louie 
and others. 


(Advertisement) 


Additional Income 


IMPORT—EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, 158, Los Angeles 24. 
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TRAVEL 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for September 


OOODOOOOOOOOOOOOCOSCOOOCOOCOOCOOOO 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize 
of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 

Contestants may use uny type cumera and film but 
should send unly black and white prints. Although any 


Pesdacing he ectepraties eer 5 or larger are greatly Branding Time 
When submitting photos, your name, address, locale irst T/Sgt. Cy Klimesh captured this scene at Vacaville, Calif., with his 4x5 


of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TRaveL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 

Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


Speed Graphic, shooting at 1/100, f:22, and using Pan film, no filter. 


=| 


Secale 


Farm-Hand 


Greta Komzak of Hobart, Tasmania, used a 
second Leica III at £:6.5, 1/100 to achieve in this 
Inland Port picture the effect of a painting. 
Ws i d Jim Efremede, Chicago, Ill., highlights his city’s 
L Va shipping activities through use of a Super Ikonta A 
camera at f:5.6, 1/50, with a yellow K filter and 
Ansco Supreme film. 
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September: Smoky Mountain Country 


3 INCE 1768, WHEN the first white 
man emerged from Kentucky 
and viewed the breath-taking beauty 
of that part of the Appalachians later 
known as the Great Smokies, the re- 
sion has been the scene of some of 
the most spectacular dramas enacted 
in our country’s history. In the 
nearly two centuries that followed, 
hearty pioneers wrested a civiliza- 
tion from the wilderness, and sowed 
the seeds of a way of life that until 
recently remained untouched by 
progress. 

In Smoky Mountain Country (257 
pages; Duell, Sloan and Pearee— 
Little, Brown), edited by Erskine 
Caldwell, number 24 in the Ameri- 
can Folkways Series, North Calla- 
han, who was born and reared in the 
midst of that hazy, mountain loveli- 
ness, poignantly paints a colorful 
picture that reflects the heartbeat of 
a proud, easy-going people and the 
land in which they live. 

Writing sometimes with humor, 
sometimes with pathos, but always 
with authority and clarity, he traces 
the development of the country from 
raw, untamed Indian Territory to 
the site of the ultra-modern Tennes- 
see Valley Administration and the 
vital Oak Ridge atomic develop- 
ment. He pictures places and events 
with the accuracy of a reporter, but 
most of all he describes~the people 
who for 200 years have called that 
section “home.” 

With a feeling of suspense rarely 


Linville Gorge, North Carolina, serves as excellent camping site for visitors. 


found in a work of non-fiction, he 
tells of the sturdy settlers, the hearty 
Indian fighters, the sons of the soil 
who made a name for themselves in 
all of our nation’s wars, the great 
and the near great who contributed 
to the rich traditions of a unique 
country. 

Writing in a lighter vein at which 
he is a master, Mr. Callahan goes into 
humorous detail on the shady moon- 
shiners, the tobacco-chewing, hymn- 
singing mountain women, the hill- 
billy music, the Scopes monkey trial 
which gained international coverage, 
the odd politics and all the other 
phases of Smoky Mountain life that 
make it one of the most picturesque 
and, at the same time, one of the 
most important parts of our nation. 

We know you'll enjoy Smoky 
Mountain Country for here is a daz- 
zling, dramatic description of a folk 


and a territory that is grass-roots 
America at its earthy, tangy best. 


Get Your Copy 

Through TRAVEL’s Book Club 

It’s easy for members of the Na- 
tional Travel Club to get their copy 
of Smoky Mountain Country and at 
the same time be assured of getting 
other top travel books. 

Simply enroll in the TRAVEL Book 
Club. In that way you have twelve 
top travel books presented each year 
—and at a big discount. You need 
not buy all twelve book. selections— 
you can limit your choice to four of 
the books you want most. 

Why not fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below right NOW? Start with a 
copy of Smoky Mountain Country 
and prepare for months of exciting, 
thrill-packed reading. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
| 180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


] Fascinating Betons in Picturesque Holiday 
Mountains ¢ In the 
_~ @ By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan ‘while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


Land eIn th 


ig 


September 1952 


Sent promptly by mail. 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Valleys 


$450 


National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. 

Please send me Smoky Mountain 
Country at the special membership 
price of $3.20. 


Remittance is enclosed. oO 
Namie vary. +: s10. ahetessyshordiovee ai Gobo 
Address .....-... Duetelioterses eietavaionan 
City ......... Zone... .State.... 

My Membership Number Is........ é 
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A Cape Cod 


for Dixie 


Ted Taylor has done newspaper work in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Florida and 
Washington, D.C., as well as radio 
scripts in New York. World War II 
found him sailing with the merchant 
marine, then afloat with the Navy. Free- 
lancing in Florida when the Korean con- 
flict began, he was recalled to Washing- 
ton as a Navy lieutenant where he sits 
“at a cluttered desk inthe press room of 
the Department of Defense.” He’s 31, 
has a wife and one son. Camera-shy, he 
insists the drawing above is a better 
likeness than a photo. 


John 
Brownlee 


Sojourn 


Mr. Brownlee is the distinguished Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone who last win- 
ter delighted New York audiences with 
his portrayal of Dr. Falke in the refur- 
bished Die Fledermaus, and is an ack- 
knowledged authority on Mozart roles. 
He vacationed at Sea Island following 
appearance in I Married an Angel at 
the Dallas Starlight Theatre. 


George 
X. Sand 


Primitive 


Wonderland 


Born 35 years ago in the New Jersey re- 
treat of his Manhattan-living family, 
Mr. Sand, nationally known for his 
hunting and fishing stories, followed the 
example of his adventuresome parents, 
who met in Paris and were married in 
London, by roaming the globe “on oil 
boats, on airplanes and often on an 
empty stomach.” A vacationing Yankee 
girl in Dixie ended his wanderings, how- 
ever, and today they live, with two 
“beachcomber daughters; 3 and 6,” in 
Florida. 
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Picture Credit 


Dear Sirs: 
In the library of the Queen Elizabeth 
I found a copy of TRAVEL which carried 
a prize-winning picture I took. I got a 
kick out of showing the magazine and 
picture to my friends on board. 
C. F. Davis 
New York City 


Adaptable 


Dear Sirs: 


Your: July issue carries’ a travel tip 


about “Wasted Space” in carrying 
American-made electrical equipment to 
Europe. Taint so. American-made irons, 
razors and other electrical equipment 
can be used on both the Continent and 
in Great Britain with the use of a small 
adapter plug. These can be purchased 
in the States for under 50 cents and for 
about the same price in France and 
Switzerland. Often hotel porters will 
have them to loan to tourists. I used 
both electric iron and a razor in four 
countries [France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, England] without trouble with 
the use of an adapter. 

Warren Deist 

Akron, O. 


Nevertheless, adapters will not always 
fit all outlets of various European fix- 
tures.—Ed. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 38 


KIT INIGIFIATRIO[ UK! 
ARENA OIG 


In the Theatre 


Dear Sirs: i 


I want to make a belated comment 
on the excellent article by Robert S. 
Laubach, Tripolitania, which appeared 
in‘ January’s TRAVEL. This was an ex- 
cellent article, it was vivid, it was il- 
lustrated with splendid photographs, 
for the most part it was factually cor- 
rect, it made one eager to visit the 
places described. Tt made me 
greatly regret that in my rather com- 
plete coverage of the ancient Roman 
world and its ruins, I missed out on the 
former Italian North Africa. I have 
never been to Leptis Magna nor to- 
Sabratha, but from my _ specialized 
knowledge of ancient theatres and am- 
phitheaters, and. from what I read in | 
an Italian guide, I have a feeling that 
the author has slipped up in the label 
and reference to the arenas at Leptis 
and Sabratha on‘ page 20 and the state- 
ment on page 21, in Sabratha “one of 
the most perfect examples of the 
Roman amphitheatre.” The photograph 
on page 20 seems to me to be a 
theater (which is approximately a half 
circle) and not an amphitheater (ellip- 
tical like the Roman Colosseum). . 


F. Warren Wright 
Northampton, Mass. 


Petes i. 
Non-technical TRAVEL, in picture cap- 
tion and article, used “arena’ and 
“amphitheatre” interchangeably, as dic- 
tionaries do, to break repetition of 
words.—Ed. 

®@ 


Travel on TV 


Dear Sirs: 


Was that the editor of TRAVEL .,. . 
I saw on my television set? . . 


Robert Perry 
New York City 


Possibly. When WNBT’s Herb Sheldon 
Show wanted a Paris-bound couple ad- 
vised on their forthcoming trip at pro- 
gram sessions for a full week, TRAVEL’s 
editor was selected to launch the series. 


Trayel’s editor, left, shows French money to 
Herb Sheldon, Nancy and Sam Chase on TY. 


TRAVEL 


' 
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Captain 
Raymond Harvey 
Medal of Honor 


>. 


hd 
. ‘i 17TH INFANTRY REGIMENT was attacking Hill 
1232 near Taemi-Doug, Korea. Able and Baker Com- 
panies became split by a Red-held ridge. Charlie Com- 
pany, Captain Harvey commanding, was moving up to 
fill the gap when the dug-in Red guns pinned it down. 
Calling for covering fire, Captain Harvey advanced 


alone through a hail of enemy bullets. One by one, he 
personally wiped out four emplacements of machine 
guns and automatic weapons. Then he caught a bullet 
through the lung. But he stayed on, refusing evacuation, 
until sure the objective had been won. 


“In Korea,” says Captain Harvey, “we stopped ag- 
gression by united strength. You were helping—every 
_ time you bought a Defense Bond. Because your Defense 
Bonds were doing more than just helping keep you, 
and your family, and your country financially stable. 
They were backing us up in the field with American 
production power, the surest support any fighting man 
can have! 

“I hope you'll go on buying Bonds—many, many of 
them. For your Bonds—and our bayonets—are making 
America strong. And in today’s cold-warring world, 
peace is only for the strong.” 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national defense, 

» you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save 
at all. Money you take home usually is money spent. So sign up 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy U S. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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| Where life is different! 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 


@ New York, 630 Fifth Avenue @ Chicago 333 N. Michigan Blvd. @ Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. 
@ San Antonio, 518 W. Houston ° @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. @ Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 
®@ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 


